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THE EXAMINER. 


No. 833. SUNDAY, JAN. 18, 1824. 


THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 


Party is the madriess of many for the gain of a few.—Popr. 


RIAL OF THE PUBLISHER OF THE “ VISION OF 
JUDGMENT.” 


t despicable crew, the Mock-Constitutional Association, have 
ained a triumph which reflects disgrace on every one concerned in 
The personal suffering of the Defendant is the least inconvenience 

this result: the common rights of Englishmen have been abridged, 
i a fatal precedent established, which threatens to destroy every 
ng like manly and spirited expression of opinion respecting 
mnarchs, and directly attacks the invaluable privilege of history to 
ak unreservedly of all deceased Kings. 
The very sound of * prosecution for a libel on the /ate King,” has 
mething in it absurd and revolting to commonsense. The Gang 
wever endeavour to-get over this absurdity by affirming a greater ; 
nely, that the Vision of Judgment is a libel on the present King 
l his Family, by means of a slander on the date King. The sub- 
ce of the charge in the Indictment, is, that the character of 
orGE the Third in the Vision hurts the feelings, and destroys the 
ppiness of Grorce the Fourth and jhis other children, and tends 
bring them into “ public scandal, infamy, disgrace, and contempt.” 
that it is the effect of the libel on the present Royal Family, that 
said to constitute the offence. Was there ever a greater absurdity, 
en in an indictment? 
Do these prosecutors mean to insinuate, that his present Majesty 
s been brought intodisgrace by attacks on his father? No:—they 
ll tell you that the reigning Monarch rules in the hearts of his 
jects—that his character is pure and unspotted. It is not our 
rpose to deny this; but. we ask, whether anything can be more 
liculously false than an assertion, that*censure of the late King: can 
bssibly tend to bring disgrace upon the present? If the character 
a vittuous Monarch be affected at all by that of his father, his 
es are surely rendered more conspicuous by the contrast of the 
es of a predecessor “and parent. To triumph over the disadvan- 
ges of a bad education and a bad example, is in itself a merit of no 
bmmon order. Whether therefore the character given of Grorce the 
hird in the Vision of Judgment be true or false, it is in the nature 
f things #mpossible that it can be a libel on the present King or his 
mily. The-more bitter aud violent it is against the late Monarch, 
e more it is removed from the character of defamatory attack on 
is present Majesty.* 
But, says the Chief Justiée, “ Human society is so constituted, that 
son must naturally feel hurt at any aspersions thrown upon the me- 
ory of his father.” ‘This is unfair and inapplicable, It may, indeed, 
true in regard to private individuals and private circumstances, 
nd even then must be allowed with large qualifications, unless the 
yhole mass of mere biography is to be condemned as libellous and 
mischievous. It cannot be true of public men-and public acts; since 
no one has a vont to feel aggrieved by censure on such, To wound 
e feelings of private persons, b ing up ugly stories of their de- 
reased parents which Time ebay saat into oblivion, and the 
evival of which ¢ an answer no good end to society, is malicious and 
lisgraceful, palais criminal; but that is very different from expres- 
ing Opinions upon the votorious vices and notorious deeds of defunct 


* The Defendant happens to be personally connected with a case re- 
markably applicable to this point. He was on ove occasion prosecuted 
by the Attorney-General for having declared in the Examiner, that “ of all 

Monarchs. since the Revolution, the successor of George the Third will 
ve the finest opportunity of becoming nobly popular.” This was said in 
he life-time 9 during the reign of George the Third, and was made 
subject of an ex-officio information by the then Attorney-General ; 
meee whieh oceasion the Defendant was itted, with the approbation 
the Judge, the lave Lord EJ - Now the passage in question 
undoubtedly refleeted on.the,then King, but must be considered favourable 
to his successor, his pyesent Maj It asserted that the merits of 
George the Fourth would be rendered more conspicuous by the demerits 
of George the Third. ‘The Jury decided by their verdict, however, 
even George the Third had no just grou 
upstarts to complain, that George. 
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kings or ministers. Whether this be done in prose or in verse—wWhe- 
ther it be contained in a plodding history or a lively satire—whether 
it be calm, argumentative, and grave, or fierce, exaggerated, and dog- 
matic,—it should equally be shielded by the advantage that posterity 
derive from the unrestricted utterance of contemporary opinions regarding 
the actions and characters of rulers and statesmen. How—(as Mr. Scar- 
LETT eloquently and unanswerably asked)—how can our descendants 
judge of the character of Grorce the Third, or of any other monarch, 
if all that his enemies, as well as all that his eulogists say of him, be 
not suffered to go down to them? Every body knows, that the his- 
torian gathers as much information from pasquinades and satires, as 
from graver discussions, respecting the temper of the times ; and, until 
men leave off the use of ridicule and invective as means of expressing 
their feelings, an historian might as well write an account of the 
French Court before the Revolution, and omit all notice of the follies, 
the petty intrigues, and the personal absurdities belonging to it, as 
put forth a history of Georce the Third, and suppress all mention of 
Witkes and Junrvs. 

A King, then, would be unworthy of his dignity and office, if he 
felt in the smallest degree hurt at the strongest censure of the conduct 
and character of his father and predecessor; and if he were so un- 
worthy, his mistaken feelings should never be put in competition with 
the advantages of an unlimited expression of opinion respecting de- 
ceased public men. ‘To allege, therefore, that the Vision of Judgment 
is a libel, because it is obnoxious to the private feelings of his Majesty, 
is what one would hardly expect in the most arbitrary country; where 
the government is considered to be for the sole benefit and pleasure. , 
of the despot; but that such an allegation should come from. the , 
mouths of the very canters who are perpetually boasting of, the free- 
dom of this country,—that it should be urged in the pretendect behalf 
of a Prince who himself once declared, “ that the Crown was held only 
in trust. for the People,”’—is to the last degree shameless: and dis-’ 
gusting. 5 dob se pig ttt 

But is Geonce the Fourth this unworthy person? Is he so forgetful j 
of the sacredness of the privilege of ee respecting, deceased 
rulers? Js he so ignorant.as not to know, that hundreds and \thov> , 
sands ef his subjects entertain the worst opinion of hiv father ag a: 
Monarch, the poorest opinion of him.as a man?, Is he so intolerang’ 
as to refuse to others the utterance of their opinions, because ‘they., 
differ from his own? Is he so lamentably weak as to be shocked at , 
the expression of indignation and contempt respecting a Sovereign, , 
whose measures produced desolation, ruin, and misery ae t; 
No: there is no reason to answer one of these questions in the affirma- . 
tive. He has not complained of the Vision : his minis. 
ters (who were also, as Mr. Scarert forcibly remarked, the ministers 
of his father, and therefore peculiarly alive to slander upon his mes 
mory)—his ministers have not counselled him to complain of it: his. 
law-officers have advisedly abstained from prosecuting it. Yet if the- 
Vision of Judgment were a libel—if it were an. illegal attack, a. foul 
slander, against the memory of Georce the Third—if it were written. 
with a design of bringing the Royal Family into public hatred, .in-. 
famy, and contempt,—who was so especially called upon as the | 
sent King, by his duty, by his filial affection, to punish the libeller 2; 
Can it be pretended, that it is because the mane feelings are wounded, 
that his Majesty has a personal delicacy and réluctance to interfere ? 
There might be something in the pretext, were the present King 
sonally attacked; though even then his oo (as we of the EK; 
miner have reason to remember) has affected no reluetance to come: 
forward in his own defence;—but when the character of a Sathen and 
peace was the object of attack,—whe so interested as the:son ? 

at his Majesty has not come forward as a prosecutor ought to have 
been fatal to this infamous ution. We are bound j ice to 
give him credit for too m Thee when hart : 
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of any opinion 

was and must be the subject of the most violent (1 
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ings and duty, but, bawling of their loyalty all the while, make a 
quarrel where he has chosen to find none, and attack a man on the 
pretence that he has wounded the Sovereign’s feelings, after his Ma- 
sesty, by abstaining from such attack himself, has declared as uné- 
quivocally as possible, that his feelings were not wounded ? The King 
of Exoiawp reads a bitter assault on the character and actions of the 
late King, his father, as he has read a hundred panegyrics, and among 
the latter the extravagant adulation in that work of Mr. SouTuey’s 
which provoked this answer. He is neither surprised nor hurt to find 
that others entertain an opinion so different from his own respecting 
his parent; and he is too politic, and too tolerant, to institute a pro- 
secution which would imply that his father’s character cannot bear 
the expression of an opinion, that his reign was tyrannical and his 
disposition avaricious. His Masrsry, therefore, who alone has a 
right to feel aggrieved by such an opinion, takes no notice of it; and 
there, it should seem, the matter would end. But no: one Murray, 
a pretty notorious attorney, is not satisfied. He takes upon himself 
to insinuate, that the expression of opinion in question 1s a slander on 
the memory of Groncr the Third—that Gronce the Fourth is igno- 
rant, weak, and intolerant enough to feel annoyance and a desire of 
revenge—that he is at the same time so indifferent a son, so neglect- 
ful a monarch, and so unaccountable a coward, as to omit coming 
forward to vindicate the memory of a revered father, and to punish a 
malignant slanderer and seditionist—that not only is a deceased So- 
vereign traduced, and the feelings of a living one wounded, but that 
the reigning Monarch and his family are brought into disgrace, hatred, 
and contempt with the People of England, by an invective against the 
late ruler! And accordingly, in the very indictment which implies 
all this, this Murray charges the Publisher of the Vision of Judgment 
with a libel. Such is the attorney’s consistent modesty ! 

The Carzr-Justice was evidently sensible of this important ob- 
jection, but we must say he slurred it over in a manner which does 
no credit to his candour and impartiality, He left it to the Jury to 
consider “how far it affected the case;” yet upon other points 
he did not hesitate to pronounce a very decisive opinion. He 
observed further, that it did not follow in all cases, that because the 
Crown did not prosecute, therefore no one else should. True, my 
Lord, not in all cases, but surely in this. If ever there was a case 
which peculiarly concerned theSovereign and his Law Officers, and 
in which it was impertinent and unjustifiable for any other person 
whatever to interfere, it was this. Nay more—the non-interference 
of the Crown in this case made all other interference ridiculous. If 
the Sovereign felt no jury (and it was a libel on him of the grossest 
kind to insinuate that he did, and yet showed no sense of it) there 
could be no mischief done—since according to the indictment itself the 
offence consisted in hurting the feelings and injuring the character 
of the reigning Monarch, What we have to complain of chiefly in 
the Judge’s charge, is the very slight and unfair way in which he 
dismissed this most important consideration. He could not answer 
the objection, it is plain; and feeling its foree, as he evidently did, 
it was his duty to have given it more weight; and if he did not chuse 
at once to stop the proceeding on this ground, at least to have put 
it pointedly to the Jury, whether this objection did not of itself go to 
overturn the prosecution. 

We find we have gone to such length upon this part of the subject 
(which is indeed by far the most important as regards the Trial) that 
we must reserve till next week our observations upon the ot 
libet itself, and the fatal precedent which the strange verdict has 
established. 

Before we conclude, however, we must say a word or two to Mr. 
Avotruvs. The cant in his speech about Grorce the Third, is 
jast what every body expected from an advocate who doubtless 
sympathises strongly with the moral and domestic virtues he eulogizes in 
his late Masesty. But when the Old Bailey Barrister ventures to 
assert, that the word Liberal means what libertine formerly meant, he 
only discovers the extent of impudent falsehood to which malice and 
servility will lead-a thick-and-thin lawyer. Again, he talked of dis- 

uences having made valiant the writers 
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the prosecution, expressed his anxiety to come and bear the brunt of 7 


it himself, and that he would long ago have been in England for 3 
the purpose, had not he been assured by the present Defendant, that 4 
his coming was entirely useless. We ask now, what our readers 7 
think of the courage or feeling of the Advocate who is a0 ready to 7 
charge want of courage and feeling against absent persons? or of the j 
decency of the Attorney who first selects one man for prosecution, J 
and then charges another, who never had an opportunity of meeting § 
the attack himself, with skulking and being valiant at a distance’ § 
Yet these are the men, who affect a sensibility to censure of the late 
King, beyond that of his son and successor } } 

However mortifying the result of this Trial may be to the Defend- § 
ant, both on public and private grounds, he has been so long an | 
humble volunteer in the army of martyrs combatting for the general | 
cause, and has been so enured to the consequences: of such a war- 
fare with power, that it will not move him one jot from the path 
which he has all his life believed it to be his duty and found it his | 
pleasure to pursue. Whether harassed in person or in pocket— 
whether shut up in prison, or enjoying the comforts of home and the 
blessings of freedom,—he trusts that his whole course will be marked | 
by that unextinguishable hatred of | vse which he imbibed in 
his youth, and which the experience of mature age has confirmed and 
strengthened. . And what, under all such events, does not a little 
contribute to cheer him, is, the firm conviction, that whenever cir- 
cumstances may compel him to forego all exertions in behalf of the 
Many, they will be continued with at least an equal zeal by his Son 
and Associate—(the writer of the whole of the present article, except 
this concluding paragraph}—who has not wanted any example to 
induce him to join heart and hand in fighting the good fight in 
the cause of Trurn and Freepom, for which Joun Mivron strug- 
gled and Atczrnon Sipwey bled. 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
Thursday, Jan. 15. 
THE VISION OF JUDGMENT. 
The Covfrt at an early hour was crowded to excess. Immediately afier 
the Lord Chief Justice took his seat, the following trial was called on :— 


THE KING UV. JOHN HUNT. 

The following Jury were sworn:—Robert Rogers, Matthew Lloyd, 
Robert Cook, Richard Horsepool, and Charles Constable, Ksqrs.—Mr. 
Apoupaus prayed a tales, and the following gentlemen answered to their 
names:—James Chambers, John Ironson, William Hussey, Thomas 
Jones, Thomas Beattice, George Edward Dalton, William Trough, and 
William Elliott. 

Mr, Parrison opened the pleadings. 

The indictment, as already given in our paper, was then read, 

Mr. Apotpnus stated the case for the prosecution. He commenced by 
saying that his Learned Friend had stated the nature of the libel now 
brought under the attention of the Jury; it was a libel on the memory of 
his late Majesty; the law of England protected the memory and the 
fame of the dead, as well as the peace, the security, and the rights of 
the living. ‘The libel to which he had to call their attentions had, in 
his apprehension, all the bad qualities of the worst of libels—it was scur- 
rilous—it was false—it was disioyal—it was impious; he knew not what 
could be said either in the way of explanation or defence ; he knew, in- 
deed, that it might be said, and he anticipated that it would be said, that 
a prosecution of a libel reflecting on the memory of the late King, and 
affecting the feelings of the present Sovereign and of his family, ought to 
have been taken by the King’s Attorney-General; such an argument 
might be expected from a quarter where it was more an object to throw 
censure upon the conduct of the oppgsite party than to vindicate the con- 
duct of themselves; with that he pothing todo, The Gentlemen of 
the Jury knew very well that there weré many cases a Sctinahis Majesty, 
affecting his family, which the Law-Officers of the Crown might have 
reasons not to prosecute; but were the loyal subjects of his Majesty to 
be bound up in silence ?}—had they no right to feel—and feeling, had 
they not a right to complain? The question for the Jury was, not whe- 
ther the prosecution was commenced by one of the Law-Officers of the 
Crown, or by any other subject of his Majesty. The question was, had’ 
the defendant the opportunity of a fair trial—had he an werty unity of 
making his defence? Was he brought into that Court under ‘eirewm- 
stances that might interrupt the course of that defence, and operate so as 
to produce injustice ? The contrary was the case. In the first place, no 
criminal infgrmation had been filed against the defendant} his case in 
the first instance had been swbmitted to a Grand Jurys; next, he had not 
to meet and to © oo his trial the great weight, the power and talents 

the neral. An humble advocate was selected to state the 
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& who had feltit their duty to institute that prosecution should turn 


ico be mistaken in their views—if the learned Advocate of the defend- 


ishould be able to shew that they had fallen into a mistake, and that 
article in question was not a libel, grossly reflecting on the memory 
the late King, no man would more heartily rejoice at the explanation 
himself, ‘The Jury were aware that his late Majesty, King George 
, died in the year 1820, after a war of unexampled length had been 
ently sonibbahad. Before his death, and for some years previous, the 
d of heaven had lain heavily upon him; he was full of sufferings and 
rmities ; he had been deprived of his faculties; he was old, he was 
id, he had been deprived of the use of that understanding which had 
n so long an ornament to his country, and a benefit to his subjects. 
h was the calamitous state of his late Majesty, when the hand of 
th put a period to his earthly sufferings ; and such were the distress- 
points which the libeller selected for heartless ridicule and atrocious 
mnies. If (mot to speak of his late Majesty)—but if any individtal 
i for years pursued a course of animosity towards another, and at 
igth ended his life so fall of calamities and sorrows—in the eyes of a 
herous enemy his sufferings and his fate would excite nothing but 
passion and ae Quite contrary, however, seemed to be the 
lings of the libeller in question: he selected, he dwelt upon those 
ics which were most likely to pain his present Majesty, the other 
mbers of the re Family, and, indeed, every honourable and loyal 
n. For a considerable time after the accession of the late King, the 
ent of public affairs took a direction which brought many attacks on 
erson and on his private affairs; but, as the personal virtues of his 
esty became known, as the clouds that had been raised began to dis- 
ate, his enemies were obliged to change their ground—his personal 
lings were respected as his virtues were admired. The publication in 
pstion was commenced early in the year 1822; it was brought out 
Her the title of the Liberal; Verse and Prose from the South, It 
imed a popular title—a name calculated to conciliate the favour of 
ry individual whose feelings were supposed to run in the right course ; 
he (Mr, Adolphus) believed that, on a more near examination, the 
e Liberal would be found, in the opinion of the sound, the loyal, and 
moral part of the community, not so deserving. About 150 years ago, 
ibetine” was used to express the character ofa man adverse to reli- 
n, indifferent to morals, and unrestrained in conduct; such was the 
ture of a “ Liberal’? 150 years ago, and such, with little variation, did 
how turn out.to be. He was a liberal, whose acts and whose princi- 
s were opposed to setiled institutions, to public morals, and to the 
£ kindly came forward to 
vate the imaginations, to improve the morals, and to correct the un- 
standing of the people of England ; and it was fit that it should be 
own that the publication was sent forth by men to whom distance gave 
urity, and whom indifference to character made brave; they were 
of the hands of the law; they therefore were not restrained from 
acking the feelings of the living, or from ransacking the sepulchres of 
dead. ‘ The libel he complained of was put forth in the shape of a 
em called the Vision of Judgment. In that poem, the author assumes 
id represents himself to be at the gates of heaven, and the transactions 
hich he pretended to have witnessed there he described with a degree 
levity and of impiety which was really astonishing; he fancied him- 
falmost in the presence of his Creator, and he assumed a tone fit only 
a pot-house revel, and which would certainly disgrace the company 
any gentleman, Sueh a publicationhonest, freeborn Englishmen, 
no, whatever might be their difference of opinion on particular sub- 
ts, retained a reverence for Christian worship, a solemn belief of eter- 
y, and a solemn awe of the sacred presence of the Creator—such a 
blication, so full of ridicule, of levity, and of impiety, must ever stand 
ndemned. He alluded to this point, because, although it did not form 
e charge in the indictment, yet, as the book was to be handed up to 
e Jury, it was his duty to express his opinion of its impiety, his horror 
the levity with which were described those awful scenes of judgment 
ich were to take place after this world should pass away. He could 
t, had net this poem met the public eye—he could not have believed 
at any English writer—any enlightened man who could boast of the 
edom of bis country—any man who had ever heard of Christianity— 
ould, as it were, on the yery floor of heaven, treat with licentious levity 
lose awful things under which the mighty Muse of Milton had crouched 
such rashness, such impiety, afforded an apt illustration of a line of 
e of our poets :— 
“ And fools rush in where Angels fear to tread.” 
¢ Learned Gentleman next proceeded to animadvert on the Poem. 
€ poem opened with the following passage t-— 
“* Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate, 
His keys were rusty, and the lock was dull, 
So little trouble had been given of late ; 
Not that the by any means was fall, 
But since the Gallic era, ‘ eighty-eight,’ 
The devils had ta’en a » stronger pull, 
And ‘a pull altogether,’ as they say 
At sea--which drew most souls another way, 


The all were ‘eutof tune, — 
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Splitting some planet with his playfol tail, 
As boats are sometimes by a wanton whale, 


The guardian séraphs had retired on high, 
Finding their charges past all care below ; 
Terrestrial business fill’d nought in the sky 
Save the recording angel's black bureau ; 
Who found, indeed, the facts to multiply 
With such rapidity of vice and woe, — 
That he had stripp’d off both his wings In quills, 
And yet was in arrear of human ills. 


His business so augmented of late years, 
That he was forced, against his will, no doubt 
(Just like those cherubs, earthly ministers) 
For some resource to turn himself about, 
And claim the help of his celestial peers, 
To aid him ere fe should be quite worn out 
By the increased demand for his remarks ; 
Six angels and twelve saints were named his clerks. 


This was a handsome board—at least for Heaven : 
And yet they bad even then enough to do, 
So many conquerors’ cars were daily driven, 
So many kingdoms fitted up anew 3 
Each day too slew its thousands six or seven, 
Till at the crowning carnage, Waterloo, 
They threw their pens down in divine disgust— 
The page was so besmear'’d with blood and dust.” 
After this, one of the parties present is made to give the following 
account of his Majesty :— 
‘* In the first year of freedom’s second dawn 
Died George the Third ; although no tyrant, one 
Who shielded tyrants, till each sense withdrawn 
Left him nor mental nor external sun ; 
A better farmer ne’er brush’d dew from lawn, 
A worse King never left a realm undone! 
He died-—but left his subjects still behind, 
One hoif as mad—and t’other no less blind. 


He died !—his death made no great stir on earth ; 
His burial made some pomp ; there was profusion 
Of velvet, gilding, brass, and no great dearth 
Of aught but tears—save those shed by collusiorw; 
For these things may be bouglit at their trae worth : 
Of elegy there was the due infasion— 
Bought also; and the torches, cloaks, and banners, 
Heralds, and relics of old Gothic manners, 


Ferm’d a sepulchral melo-drame. Of all 
The {vols who flock’d to swell or see the show, 
Whe eared about the corpse? The funeral 
Made the attraction, and the black the woe, 7 oD" 
There throbb’d not there a thought which piere’d the pall: 
And when the gorgeous coffin was laid low, 
It seem’d the mockery of hell to fold. 
The rottenness of eighty years in gold, 


Such was the aecount—-such the observations of the writer on the one 
racter, the sufferings and death of a Sovereign, who had been ane y 
called the father of his people, The poem went on to describethe bustle 
that took place on the appearance of George HI, 5 after. which the Arch-, 
angel is represented as requiring to know if any person had any acouga- 
Hop to make against him? Upon which Satan prefers his complaint as 
ollows:-— 


“¢ He came to his sceptre, young; he leaves it, old: 
Look to the state in which he found bis realm, 
And left it; and his annals too behold, 
How to a minion first he gave the helm ; 
How grew upon his heart a thirst for gold 
The beggar’s vice, which can but overwhelm 
The meanest hearts; and for the rest, but glance 
Thine eye along America and France ! 


’Tis true, he was a tool from first to last; 

(I have the workmen safe); but as a tool 
So let him be consumed! From out the 
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J know he was a constant consort; own 
He was a decent sire, and middling lord. 
All this is much, and most upon a throne ; 
As temperance, if at Apicius’ board, 
Is more than at an anchorite’s supper shown. 
I grant him all the kindest can accord ; 
And this was well for him, but not for those 
Millions who found him what oppression chose. 

























The new world shook him off; the old yet groans 
Beneath what he and his prepared, if not 
Completed: he leaves heirs on many thrones 
To all his vices, without what begot 
Compassion for him—his tame virtues; drones 
Who sleep, or despots who have now forgot 
A lesson which shall be re-taught them, wake 
Upon the throne of Earth; but let them quake ! 


nourable con 





Five millions of the primitive, who bold 

The faith which makes ye great on earth, implored 
A part of that vast al/ they held of old,— 

Freedom to worship—not alone your Lord, 
Michael, bat you, and you, Saint Peter! Cold 

Must be’your souls, if you have not abhorr’d 
The foe to Catholic participation 
In all the license of a Christian nation. 


True! he allow’d them to pray God ; but as 
A consequence of prayer, refused the law 
Which would have placed them upon the same base 
With those who did not hold the saints in awe.’ 
But here Saint Peter started from his place, 
And cried, ‘ You may the prisoner withdraw + 
Ere Heaven shall ope her portals to this Guelf, 
While } am guard, may | be damn’d myself! ” 


After reading these passages, the Learned Gentleman proceeded to 
say, that he thought the Jury could not have the smallest doubt of the 
publication being a gross libel. The motives of the author it was hot 
necessary to inquire into; it was not necessary for the Jury to ascertain 
whether he entertained personal hostility towards George III. or George 
IV. it was enough for the Jury to know that the effect of the publication 
was to throw, contempt upon the Royal Family, and upon those who were 
i attached to them—to make the enemies of his late Majesty rejoice—and 

| to fill the bosoms of his illustrious successor and of the rest of his Royal 
Family with sorrow and affliction, The defendant at the bar, although 
not the author, had lent himself to those who conducted the publication, 
which was so justly deserving of condemnation; the libel, it seemed, 
came from the Soutli of Europe, and it certainly was no small aggrava- 
tion, that after travelling so great a distance, it was coolly and delibe- 
rately put forth to the public. The individual to whom it was ascribed, 
was an author of distinguished talents, whose name might stand high in 
the literature of his country; he might have stood first in the literature of 
any 3; ifhe were the author, then it was to be lamented that he 
should have fallen so low—that he should have so degraded his fine ta- 
Jents, that he should have so tarnished his laurels as to have descended 
to the level of the mean and odious reptiles of the day, and with them 
indulged in levity, scurrility, and impiety; he had only to hope, that in 
: time his great talents would redeem him, and that he might yet become 
the ornament and the glory of the literature of his country. if it should 

: be suid that the libellous passages which he had last read to the Jury 
' 2 were not seriously calculated to reflect on the memory of his late Majesty, 
‘ because they were put into the mouth of the enemy of mankind, he was 

| sure the Jury would be at no loss; that such an excuse would amount in 
y fact toa mere flimsy disguise ; lies such as were there stated were indeed 
worthy the father of lies, but they were not the less deserving animad- 
version. He was ready to admit to his Learned Friend, that the charac- 
ter of kings belonged to history, and if even an extraordinary latitude of 
ue discussion, of censure, were required, it might in this free country be 
safely taken ; but it was not because the character of kings was matter of 

history, that therefore the character of sovereigns was to be given up 
without mercy to the fangs of a libeller. If any person thought fit to de- 
scribe the omen be in a sinking state—to impute to the Sovereign 
that he had found it flourishing, and that he had left it in ruins—those 
aren nee be fairly subject to the test of critical inquiry. If it were 
true the Sovereign were a man indifferent tothe welfare of his people 
~—that be had enjoyed effeminate pleasures amid the tears of his people— 
that (pursuing the course of history) he became a mean and abject vassal 
to the See of s that the flames of persecution had spread in his 
reign; that favourites, who ministered to his pleasures, en oyed his fa. 
vour then would he be ranked amongst the worst of the ines Empe- 
yor, and all honest men would turn with loathing. from his name ; Oe 

» as in the case of his late Majesty—an affectionate son, a fond parent 
the impartial » the firm advocate of that form of religion which 
he sworn by his Coronation Oath to maintain~if he were abstinent, 
moral, 
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(A laugh.) 


read part of that book. 





Witness : I did not. 
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He had written 
He had written 


like all others, was destin 
the thing had gone by, an 
to revive it. The object of the p 
ple. Ifa libel of the description 
noticed, unpunished, would that not give the 
to other libellers ?, With those observations 
the Jury: his late Majesty had been for sixty years the father of his 
people. But were it not his memory that had been so attacked—were it 
the memory of an ordinary person that had been traduced, as English- 
men, who hoped to enjoy an honourable name, the fair reward of ho- 

d he Jury interpose to secure the fame of any 
re to prevent his ashes from being 
raked up, to save his memory from dishonour, and his family from atfflic- 
mark he would leave the case, to the Jury; it 
He endeavoured to discharge his duty ; he 
had no doubt but that they would conscientiously discharge theirs, 

Mr. Apo.paus proceeded to call his witnesses. 

John Purdon: 1 know the house, 22, Bond-street ; 1 went there on the 
2d of December, 1822; itis a bookseller’s shop; 1 saw the defendant, 
John Hunt; I bought the Liberal of the defendant ;* I paid for it; there 
were a great many more copies 

By Mr. Scarvetr: This is t 


uct, would not t 
honest man—would they not interfe 


tion ? Without further re 
was for them to deal with it. 


he very copy; I saw the person sitting 
before you there ; I am an officer belonging to Bow-street ;, L bought a 
copy for Mr. Murray, and for Mr. Maule; Mr. Stafford oployed me to 
that was before I bought. for. 
Mr. Stafford directed me to buy that copy ; I saw Mr. Marray in his own 
house, John-street, Bedford-row, he is not Solicitor to the Treasury ; 
Mr. Murray paid me for loss of time ; he did so several times before; 
Mr. Stafford always employed me; I understand he is an attorney ; I 
believe he purchased for the purpose of prosecution ; don’t know who 
employed him; don’t know whether he is a Member of the Constitu- 
tional Association, or their Attorney; 1 have been paid too at other 
times by Mr. Sharp; I never saw Sharp and Murray together ; I might 
have seen them together in Court in the very case in which Sharp paid 
me; I believe I did. Was Sharp a Manchester bankrupt ?—— 
Mr. Apo.puus objected. | 
The Lorp Cuter Justice t 


get the copy for Mr. Maule, 


fault of the prosecutors ; they attended Sitting after Sitting, but this case 
ed to take its course. It might be said, that 
d that it was now neither wise nor necessary 
rosecutors was not vengeance, but exam- 
before them was suffered to pass by un- 


most fearful encouragement 
he would leave the case to 


r. Murray ; 


hought this begged the question, 
Mr. Scarier: I only want to know what is to become-of Mr. Sharp? 


Witness: 1 can’t tell whether Mr. Murray is attorney for the Consti- 
tutional Association; I believe he is; Ihave not, that I remember, been 
employed to buy a book called “ Southey’s Vision of Judgment.” 1 have 


The Lorp Carrer Justice wished Mr. Scarlett to point out a passage. 
——Mr. Scarvert read the passage—(Asmodeus carrying Southey up.) 
Witness: 1 never read that, nor heard Mr, Murray read it. 
Mr. Scarverr next read Stanza 102 :— 
‘“* He ceased (Southey) and drew forth an MS; and no 
Persuasion on the part of devils, or saints, 
Or angels, now could stop the torrent ; so 
He read the first three lines of the contents ; 
But at the fourth, the whole spiritual show 
Had vanished, with voriety of scents, 
Ambrosial and sul phureous, as they sprang 
Like lightning, off from his ‘ melodious twang.’ ” 
Witness: 1 never read it or heard Murray read it. 1 don’t kuow that 
the poem was written in ridicule of Southey’s poem. 
Mr. Scarverrt asked if he knew these two lines— 
But stuck fast with his first hexameter, 
Nor one of all whose gouty feet would stir.” 


Mr. Scarterr: Do you know what an hexameter means ?—A. Why; 
you are examining me! (Loud laughter. : 

Mr. Apo.paus proposed the passages 

Mr. Scarvert thought the whole must be read. 

The Lory Carer Justice said, the best way would be to have the 
passages charged as libellous read first, and compared with the record, 
and then the whole could be read, if Mr. Scarlett wished. . 

Mr. Scarvert agreed, and looked at the record while the passages in 
re aera were read. 

r. Scarcetrt then desired the whole to be re d 
to have his Lordship detained so long. he Pe 
_ Mr. Anporrt here read the whole of the 
tion of Mr. Southey’s address excited muc 
“* He said—(I only give the heads)—he said, 
Hs meant no barm in scribbling; ’twas his way 
Upon all topics ; "twas, besides, his bread, 
Of which he buttered both sides ; 
Too long the assembly (he was plea “4 
And take up rather more time thanaday, =~ 
To name his works ; he would but cite » few== oe) dal, 
‘ Wat Tyler’—« Rhymes on Blenbeim'—~* Waterloo? | 


charged to be read. 


paces The following deserip- 


aughter :— 


*twould delay 


sed to dread) 
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For pantisocracy he once had cried : 

Ajoud, a scheme less moral than "twas clever ; 
The n grew a hearty anti-Jacobin— atin 
Had turned his coat—and would have turved his skin, 


He had sung against all battles, and again 

In their high praise and glory ; he had called 
Reviewing ‘ the ungentle craft,’ and then 

Became as base a critic as ere crawled— 
Fed, paid, and pampered by the very men 

By whom his muse and morals had been maul'd : 
He had written much blank verse and blanker prose, 
And more of both than any body knows. 


He had written Wesley’s life:—here turning round 
To Sathan, ‘ Sir, 1’m ready to write yours, 
‘ In twe octavo volumes, nicely bound, 
‘ With notes and preface, all that most allures 
¢ The pious purchaser; and there’s no ground 
‘ For fear, for 1 can choose my own reviewers : 
‘So let me have the proper documents, 
‘That I may add you to my other saints. 


3) 


—— Buckmaster was called, and spoke to the identity of Mr. Hunt. 
— Cross-examined : Laman army clothier; I read the Liberal; Lam 
not a subseriber to the Association ; Lam called by Mr. Murray here. 

Mr. Scaruert: * And only to say you know Mr, Hunt ?”—A., * Yes.” 

Mr. Scanterr: * God bless me! I thought it was to give your. opi- 
nion of this poem ?”——A, “No.” | 

Mr. Apotraus closed his case. : 

Mr. ScARLETT next rose to address the Jury, and spoke nearly as fol- 
lows :—Gentlemen of the Jury, my. Learned Friend (Mr. Adolphus) has 
thought fit to say, that the Advocate for the defendant was possessed of 
‘St talents. Gentlemen, if I had talents, if I had eloquence, I would 

e but too happy to exert them, in order to expose to ridicule, to con- 
tempt and indignation, this shameful prosecution and the authors of it. 
Gentlemen, I neyer had more occasion to regret the want of those talents 
which my Learned Friend had attributed to me; did I possess them, 
they would be cheerfully exerted to mark my opinion of this case, unless, 
indeed, the energy of my feelings would deprive me of the power of 
giving them full expression. I never, I must own, expected to hear it 
gravely urged in a Court of Justice, that a man was guilty of a libel 
merely for speaking his sentiments respecting the conduct and character 
of a deceased Monarch, My Learned Friend, in his address to you, 
wisely abstained from giving any opinion on the law of the case—with 
good discretion he has left that task to his Lordship, I could indeed 

ave wished that my Learned Friend, when he invited you to adopt his 
conclusions, had at the same time forborne from entering into the wide 
field of declamation. I could have wished that he had not attempted 
to enlist your passions at his side,and to excite party feelings; those 
passions, those feelings, he ought to know, never ought to enter into the 
administration of justice. If, instead of indulging in that course, my 
Learned Friend had informed your understandings upon essential points ; 
if he had defined the particular points on which he meant to rely; if he 
had pointed out the distinction between a libel affecting a private indi- 
vidual and a libel affecting a King, then, at least, I should know what to 
grapple with. Gentlemen, in expressing my conception of the law, as 
affecting the present case, 1 do most solemnly assure you that I do consi- 
der this indictment as_a disgrace to the records of a Court of Justice. 
The law of England holds what is called a libel eriminal because it tends 
to a breach of the peace. Attacks upon the character of individuals tend 
toa breach of the peaee, because they tend to excite the desire of ven- 
geance in the breast of the offended individual ; a desire which is incon- 
sistent with the blessings of civilized society, On this ground, stands 
bar law of libel, but calumnies against a reigning monarch cannot be 
we a libel, because no man can suppose that the Sovereign will break 
own peace. The law of libels differs as it affects the sovereign and 
the subject. The sovéreign is entitled to the respect, to the attachment, 
oo dutifal obedience of his subjects, Any attempt to insult the 
; vereign or to degrade him, is, by the law of the land, held to be sedi- 
on, not because it is calculated in his breast to excite revenge, but be- 
oa it tends to weaken that attachment on the part of his subjects upon 
which the regal power, and indeed the Government depends, The Go- 
seanran Gentlemen, of a free country, is not upheld by force ; it is the 
oie me the ‘public opinion—the well inculcated sentiments of the nation 
aus Bi; € people obedience, and any attempt to weaken those bonds, 
civili a eae the Government, and to destroy the best peiseieine of 
wiles ste - Publications of that description it might be reasonable 
ae i hegessary to check, but they did not partake of the legal 
an er of ® libel. Gentlemen, my Learned Friend has told you that 
dead b En and protects the fame of the dead, not on account of the 
» but of puri §—it does so—and for this reason, that if any man 
of the dead, he is likely to 


























aggravate the to excite revenge in the hearts of his surviv- 
“ie Siete with respect to libels on the dead falls under 
‘breach of the Seok My the conduct of the writer tends to a 
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opinion—to the truth of histery—to the most enlightened and the best 
principles on which social institutions are founded. Gentlemen, it 1s of 
the greatest importance to the liberties, to the well-being of society, that 
the acts and the conduct of the Monarch’s reign should be freely ex- 
amined, without favour and without partiality. However he may com- 
mand respect whilst living, it is of the utmost importance, that when he 
dies, the opinions of the times, for good or for bad, should be freely pro~ 
nounced. Kings are connected with history—their. records are lessons 
of morality to rulers and to nations, The truth, whieh the reigning Mo- 
narch can never expect to hear from Ministers or from favourites, will 
be reflected upon him from the history of the past—that light may show 
him how to avoid the errors of his predecessors, and how to respect the 
rights of his people. ‘ The divinity which hedges in a King, whilst he 
lives, protects the sanctity of his character, but when he dies—when he 
mixes with the earth from whence he sprung—when he lies in the 
grave undistinguished in that common mortality which he and you are 
heirs to—that sanctity ceases to shield him, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance to your liberties and your safety as men and as Englishmen, 
that his merits and his demerits should be subjected to free, impartial, 
and even stern discussion. Gentlemen, shall it be said that the historian 
of his actions—if he dare to say any thing of alate King that may be 
offensive to the feelings of his successor, shall be guilty of a crime ?—if 
so, there must be an end to historical truth; it may be the duty of an 
lionest historian to state what may be extremely offensive and extremely 
distressing to the feelings of the reigning Sovereign, and yet it may be 
extremely true ; butifit be held a crime to state the truth, history must 
cease—truth will be disregarded, and nothing will be written, but what 
may be considered pleasing to the Sovereign. What then will become 
of history; what will become of the cause of truth and freedom ; if we . 
are to be condemned to panegyrics, what reliance can be placed by the 
men of future times on the history of the present; how can they learn 
the evils of the present reign—the principles by which partes are actu- 
ated—on the different opinions which are held? Gentlemen,if this re- 
volting doctrine is to be acted on, to what a degraded state will it reduce 
the people—to what a state will it reduce the Monarch—what can be 
expected from a King—from him the light of truth will be shut out, and 
who while seeking for lessons of instructions, will meet with nothing but 
panegyrics—the gross aud servile offerings of those who may be retained 
to write for gain—to write against the cause of truth and against the 
liberties of the people. I remember an observation made by an ancient 
historian—the greatest indeed of the ancient historians, and perhaps the- 
most perfect master of historical wisdom, * There was not (said Tacitus) 
in the time of Augustus—there were not wanting bright geniuses to de- 
scribe the events of the reign, but adulation pe ee them.” Gentle- 
men, shell this be said of our country, and shall! the verdict of a British 
Jury be the cause of it ?—forbid it every feeling that is dear to an Eng- 
lish and a free heart, Gentlemen, lest I should be misunderstéod, allow 
me to say, that I make this concession to my Learned Friend, that if any 
man writes ov any subject with a view to insult the feelings of the reign- 
ing Monarch, it subjects himself to punishment, whether he writes in 
raise or in censure —what is true or what is false; if it be wanineety fe 
intention of the writer to insult the feelings of Majesty, he subjects him- 
self to punishment. Gentlemen, I cannot. act more fairly with you than 
this—do you think the publication now before you is likely to affect the 
happiness of the Kigg ? if you do, and if you, on your oaths, say that it 
was written with that object, I consent to a verdict one my client, 
Gentlemen, I have already said, that if the object of the writer be to in- 
sult and to wound the feelings of the reigning Sovereign, he exposes 
himself to punishment; he stands liable to punishment if he happens to 
raise the virtues of the deceased, virtues of which his successor ay 
notoriously deficient, and if he held up those virtues with a view (by 
the force of contrast) to insult his successor, Gentlemen, my Learned’ 
Friend has said that the present prosecution has not been instituted by 
the Attorney-General, but is what he calls the effusion of one of his sub- 
jects. Ishall not here give any opinion upon political events or politi- 
cal men, my private opinion is not a subject for your consideration, but 
this I may say, that his present Meet er a forbearance which is 
without example, is still surrounded by the advisers and the councellors 
of his father—the advisers of his present Majesty were raised to station 
and to power by the late Sovereign ; if there be any persons living to 
whom his memory must be dear, who ought to resist any attack on his 
Royal name, undoubtedly the presént Ministers are the men—the ee 
which was uever intended for the viilgar—which the vulgar could not 
understand—which they did not read, it may be fairly assumed was reed 
by all the Minsters—yet not one of them was found anxious to prosecute 
the work—not one of them thought it a fit subject to bring before a 
Jury. The Attorney-General, who may fairly a dered the best 
judge of the subject, he takes no part in the prosecution. The whole is 
left on the shoulders of Mr. Murray. Gentlemen, it is not because this is 
the case that I call for your verdict, but I use the ar to show that 
no man of letters, no siatesfnan, and no man of high station has put the 
construction on this poem which Mr, ee attorvey, hae put 
it. Whois Mr. Murray? Lwill you beonghs Court wh 
ns ner proseenieg before. Wi spect fora Ju Se Or or 
sider the character ofa deceased being, oF criticism uy on @ poem, & 
sabject ova Jury. Mr, Murray rey bea dg of the went of an ae 
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was a protector of tyrants,” If this be a libel, then to say any thing of 
the grandfather or ancestor of the King, isa libel. Gentlemen, his pre- 
sent Majesty is descended from Richard the Third. We all know that 
Shakespear bas described Richard as a tyrant and a murderer. Is this 
to be considered a libel? Does his Majesty consider it so? No, Gen- 
tlemen; the King would witness the representation of that play with 
the pleasure and delight which it is calculated to create. His Majesty is 
also descended from King James the First. Yet Sir Walter Scott—No, 
I beg evry unknown author—(A laugh )—the author of Waverley, 
describes that Monarch in a light the most ridiculous and the most con- 
temptible. Why does not Mr. Murray prosecute that?—(4 laugh, )— 
Does Mr. Murray know that there was such a King as Heury the Eighth? 
(A laugh. )---Does he know that no historian can write the history of 
his reign without describing and condemning his tyrannical conduct--- 
tyrannical to his subjects---to his friends---to his wives? Does Mr. 
Murray know any thing of the transactions of a much later period--- 
has le heard of Lord Waldegrave’s Memoirs, who was tutor to the 
late King? Was he read the Memoirs of Horace Walpole? Has 
he read the account of the death of George II.? I believe not--- 
I believe he knows nothing about them, and that his ignorance 
may be considered the best excuse for this monstrous prosecution. 
Gentlemen, it is made a grave charge against my client, that the 
author of the publication for which he has been prosecuted by Mr. 
Murray, would cause it to be believed, that those who attended the 
funera of his late Majesty did not lament his death. What think you of 
this, Gentlemen—do you think that a more absurd indictment was ever put 
upon the files of the Court? Gentlemen, whether the death of his late 
ajesty was lamented or not, it is not for me tosay; but it certainly was 
a new wile of language to hold towards a living King, from whose reign 
prosperity and happiness was expected, that the death of his predecessor 
Was a matter of universal lamentation. Gentlemen, it is not for me to 
say, | cannot know whether those who attended the funeral of his Majesty 
were affected to femme; if history is to be beliéved, there are not so many 
found to lament the death of a King, as to compliment his syccessor. Yet 
I do not say that many of those who attended the body of his late Ma- 
jest to the tomb were not sincerely affected. I remember that when 
inisters were summoned to attend his funerel, the universal opinion 
was, that they would not continue in office four-and-twenty hours. If it 
was their opinion, I have no doubt but that they set off with heavy 
hearts—that they considered the event truly melancholy, and shed abun- 
t tears over the grave of their former master. Gentlemen, I have 
already alluded to the death of George the Second, I would ask Mr. 
Murray, did he ever read an account of Louis the Fourteenth ? Louis the 
Fifteenth died unattended—his Ministers all ran away from him in his 
last moments, they left him in the hands of an attendant, who hardly 
performed for him the last offices he stood in need of. Gentlemen, itis 
stated in the indictment, that my client intended to cause it to be be- 
lieved, that his late Majesty was a bad King, guilty of misconduct, and a 
Exsetovse of tyrants, thereby to disquiet the minds and destroy the com- 
ort and neevinen ofthe King, and the other descendants of the Royal 
Family. entlemen, what is the meaning of a bad King? A bad Kin 
is not necessarily a bad man, A bad King is one who pursues a line ot 
liey which must lead to the injury of his subjects, Now may it not 
pene not happened---that the policy pursued by one Monarch 
has been Spoons prose to the opinions of another---that the views, 
the opinions, and the public conduct of the heir apparent to the throne 
have been decidedly hostile to the policy pursued by the reigning mo- 
narch? ‘To pursue a system of misrule---to govern unwisely, may be 
the error of a King, and the misfortune of his people; but was it to be 
said, that when he disappeared from the scene, that the historian of his 
times was to be branded asa libeller, and punished through the verdict 
ofa Jury? Gentlemen, his late Majesty ascended the throne of these 
realms with the highest advantages, By birth aw Englishman, his first 
public declaration seemed to convey the assurance to his people of an 
ardent regard for their liberties.---In the course of a short time, his Ma- 
jesty appeared desirous of effecting a change in the state of parties in 
country, and placed his confidence in a Nobleman of distinction 
Bute) who had been his tutor, From this period, much discon- 
ne and dissatisfaction prevailed among the people, who saw all the 
= ee A a disposed of at the va of . favourite, not so much 
i @ vie public interests, as to gratify and retain his dependents. 
An individual of obscure origin, whe bed’ hitherto obtained ro little 
priebrity, but who considerable talents, brought this subject 
the public in a paper called the North Briton, ond in one of the 
numbers of that publication published a bitter invective against the per- 
son who was supposed to be the favourite of the King, and open! 
ch him with havin been a Jacobite, or adherent of James Il. Suc 
een en ich he oon the arenes of Bute, that in 
invectives, he im to address the Pre- 
tender in the language of the ancient Poet. sty 


Nil mibi rescribas, attamen ipse veni; 
ptr meena. Oni the uess of Bute was actually inviting the 
: to Easiend, take possession throne. 
tereral year alter ct our per titre S Vasu fame Mr. 
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veral years to effect the destruction 
of Mr. Wilkes. The conduct of the Government naturally produced a 


seemed to be their sole object for se 


re-action among the people in favour of this individual. The Parliament 
expelled him. Mr. Wilkes had written a foolish book, and this was the 
way in which Parliament thought fit to, visit his indiscretion, We are 
now, however, justified in saying that the conduct of the Administration, 
and of the Parliament which echoed their sentiments, was erroneous, be- 
cause a subsequent House of Commons has expunged from its Journals 
all the proceedings which took place on the subjectof Mr. Wilkes. After 
a lapse of some years, he was restored to something like a state of favour, 
and ceased to be an.oppogent of the Crown, A new event then took 
place. An attempt was made, as you are well aware, Gentlemen, to tax 
the growing population of America; a law which was passed for that 
purpose met with great opposition, and afforded a fresh subject for pub- 
lic discussion. ‘The people on that, as on almost all oceasions in this 
country, first took part with the King and Parliament. ‘I hey who first 
opposed the measures of his Majesty’s Ministry were abused, as usual, 
and considered as factious and disaffected persons. Millions were ex- 
pended in the contest, and America was lost. In the reign of George III. 
after all the blood which was spilt, and all the treasure which was ex- 
pended in this contest, one of the fairest portions of. the empire was cut 
off from the mother country, and that Monarch was compelled to undergo 
the additional humiliation of formally recognizing the independence of a 
people who had once boasted and gloried in the title of English subjects, 
Was it good policy—was it good government, on the part of the Govern- 
ment of this country to produce such a crisis ? Has not the historian who 
speaks of these events, have not the people who discuss them, a right to 
canvass freely the wisdom and policy of the Ministers, whose measures 
led to so lamentable a catastrophe? ‘The consequences of the impolicy 
and imbecility of the Government, at that period, were not confined to 
the mere dismemberment. I will rot say that those measures st 
produced, but they undoubtedly hastened, that direful event which 
spread devastation over so large a portion of the world—l allude to the 
French Revolution. The example of a successful opposition to Govern- 
ment, and the triumphant establishment of a republic in America, no 
doubt precipitated those events in France, which were at first hailed by 
all mankind as propitious to the cause of liberty, but which were soon 
stained with deeds of blood from which the memory recoils with horror, 
The course which England took on the occasion gave rise to much oppo- 
sition on the part of the people. A war was the result of the state of 
public affairs in France, a war which“became necessary, perhaps inevi- 
table, though it might have been questionable whether it was commenced 
ata propertime. It was perhaps impossible that this country could re- 
main a tame spectator of the occurrences in that country, without at some 
time or other being involved in a war; but the historian may say, that 
war ought at all times to have a definite object. War, it may be 
urged, should never be waged except for some known and definite ob- 
ject, in order that we may the sooner arrive at peace. If we make war 
for the restoration of the Rbtirbons, let that object be plainly and man- 
fully stated. If we wish to effect a change in the government of another 
country, letthe object, whether justifiable or not, be at least distinctly 
avowed; if we wish to get ssion of an island, let us at. once de- 
clare it. But can any historian, looking back to the events ofthat period, 
say, that the face of the war was not constantly changing in every Ses- 
sion of Parliament? The cant of the day was, that the objects of the 
war were indemnity for the past and security for the future. What was 
the indemnity for the past, and what the security for the future? Six 
hundred millions had been expended, and what was the result of the 
sanguinary contest in which this country embarked? How much blood 
was spilt, how much treasure expended, how much of human power 
fruitlessly wasted in that most calamitous war? Some glory, indeed, was 
obtained, as Great Britain has never in any contest failed to obtain, by 
the gallantry of our seamen, and the success of some of our naval expe- 
ditions ; but these partial successes afforded but a slight consolation for the 
expence of blood and treasure by which they were purchased. Such 
were the events which characterised the reign of George III. There was 
no indemnity for the past, no security for the future. At this period, in 
looking back to the events of the late reign, will it be pretended for a 
moment, that the man commits a libel against the state, who ventures 
not only to think but to say, that our indemnity for the past has been no- 
thing, and our security for the future worse than nothing? The histo- 
rian has a right to say, and will say, that though George III. possessed all 
the virtues which could adorn a private station, and though in him those 
virtues were more conspicuous, because we are less di to look for 
them in a King than in a private individual, yet the events of his reign, 
as i must be recorded in history, were full of war, full of calamity, 
full of blood, and full of slaughter. Loss of the fairest on of the em- 
pire—the humiliating acknow!sdgment of the independence of those who 
were once pire to beour subjects—200 millions expended in the con- 
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that all the military operations were most ably condueted, and all the 
councils of Ministers most wise, just, and provident, He has, moreover, 
a right to maintain, if he pleases, not only that the measures of Govern- 
ment were most able and judicious in calculation, but that the event was 
most happy, and precisely such as was intended, and such as was best 
calculated to promote the prosperity of the country. I do not blame 
my Learned Friend, if he entertains these opinions; neither is any 
other historian to be blamed, if he differs from my Learned Friend 
in opinion—if he points out the feelings and opinions of men who 
opposed the measures of administration in the reign of George 
the Third, who endeavours to find where the truth is, by weigh- 


| ing the arguments and opinions of conflicting parties, and thinks 


himself bound to expose the weakness and impolicy of the 
Government. I come now to an observation to which it is ma- 
terial that you should direct your attention. Every man who is 
acquainted with the constitution of this country, knows that the acts of 
the King, during his life-time, are in effect the acts of his Ministers, and 
that he is wot personally responsible for them, Whatever a King of 
England does amiss during his life-time, is, by intendment of law, done 
by the advice of his Ministers; they are the only responsible persons, 
and are therefore the only proper objects of attack. Such, however, is 
the fate of Kings, that though their persenal conduct is shielded from 
attack by the law during their life-time, posterity assumes the right of 
doing retributive justice, and ascribes to monarchs themselves the 
pS and the misfortunes of their reigns. Look, Gentlemen, at the 
Listory of this country. See what a lustre is shed on the reign of 
Elizabeth ; the wise councils of a Burleigh do not escape the eye of the 
philosopher, but the general opinions of men ascribe to Elizabeth her- 
selfthe glory that surrounds her reign, As to the reign of George III. 
however distinguished that monarch may be in private virtue, and in all 
the qualities which adorn a private station; whatever reverence and 
respect we may entertain for his memory, it will still be stated in future 
times, that his name is connected with Ls loss of empire, domestic sedi- 
tion, foreign war, waste of treasure, and expense of blood. You well 
as Gentlemen, that almost every military enterprise undertaken 
during his reign failed—that our armies fell before a conquering foe— 
that campaign after campaign the glory of our country was stained by a 
succession of the same calamitous and disastrous resUilts. At length an 
illustrious individual arose, who opened a new scene in the history of the 
a The Duke of Wellington, after a succession of a greater num- 
ver of pitched battles than it ever fell to the lot of one General to be en- 
gaged in, step by step, and in battle after battle, vanquished all the 

eat Geuerals who were produced during the wars of Bonaparte, and at 
ength are his victorious arms into the very heart of the country, 
arn a ar so long governed by the oppressor of the liberties of 
Earp. uch a succession of military triumphs never yet fell to the lot 
_— oom Gentlemen, whenever the name of George the Fourth shall 
“ recalled by the future historian, whatever opinion may be given as to 
hon hee character, his reign will be identified with the public events 
— ave rendered it illustrious, andthe immortal name f Wellington 

I . serve to swell the flood of British glory, which will flow down to 
—— Re true it is that Kings in the pages of history will derive 
—— nage rom the talents and success of their Ministers and Generals, and 
me 2 reputation will suffer equally from the want of those qualities. 
ai |; bt lo en, that the author or a of the work now prosecuted 
he hed a ought to be brought before a tribunal of his country, even if 
ie the kaa every thing that | am now stating, if he had characterised 
cake est terms the events of the late reign, is a proposition which 
his ent ae be maintained, It would indeed be a libel against 
Constient ajesty, who was brought up in the true spirit of the English 
onieenll My and was the early friend of that immortal man, who, by the 
if it were bene of the people, was hailed as a true lover of his country ; 
orincieion Maposed for a moment that he could be so forgetful of the 
in yr : A are placed his family on the throne, as to desire to punish 
condaat ah il reely canvassing the public history of the country, and the 
ieoteteiene who have preceded him on the throne of these realms. 
aka aan oe: {prom les Gentlemen. Look at the poem now prosecuted, 
Geatlemed. iter r. Murray is a better critic than politician, I assume, 
which ee at you are acquainted with the literature of the age in 
ublicetion es and that you are capable of forming a judgment on the 
athe i 6 the day. I presume you all know that Mr, Robert 
wentls a2 our Poet Laureat, I have not the honour of knowing this 
poeta, Ee pe do I wish to mix myself up with the disputes of rival 
aad with cme arged with having changed his politics and opinions, 
whether in 18 at different times lauded and vilified the same persons, 
esd dite 2 ‘a y oF not I will not pretend tosay. Every man who reads 
aii een e literature of the day, must be aware that this person- 
called The, 4. a the death of his late Majesty, wrote apoem which he 
form of verse i. of Judgment. In that poem, Mr. Southey introduced a 
country. mitation of the Roman poets, new, I believe, in this 
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is, that Mr. Southey put forth his Viston of 
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Judgment in English hexameter, and in these hexameters he represents 
George the Third as brought to the portaJs of Heaven in the very same 
way asin the poemof which my Learned Friend has complained. Mr. 
Southey introduces the Almighty himselfas a personage in the drama, in 
a style and versification which is certainly calculated to offend a correct 
and fastidious taste. We have God the Father and God the Son intro- 
duced in the Laureat’s hobbling hexameters. The King is brought 
before the Heavenly presence, and the Father of Lies makes an accusa- 
tion against him, which he endeavours to support by calling two wit- 
nesses, Wilkes and Junius, the very same witnesses who are also intro- 
duced in Lord Byron’s poem. ‘The witnesses have nothing to say 
against the Monarch ; a friendly meeting takes place between the King 
and Washington ; George the Third is admitted into Heaven, and the 
Poet, when his vision is concluded, finds himself at the foot of the 
mountain Skiddaw, where the poem opens. It is en ces to read 
Lord Byron’s poem without seeing thatit is intended to ash the servility 
and adulation displayed in the poem of the Laureat, or shewing how 
the same subject might be treated by men of opposite po itical opinions. 
The Laureat’s poem is, in my judgment, a dull, vapid, and stupid com- 
position ; Lord Byron’s is far from being written with his accustomed 
vigour, but it is impossible for him to write any poem without occasion~ 
ally discovering the powers of his extraordinary genius. In Lord 
Byron’s poem George the Third is also introduced to the portals of Hea- 
ven. Let as examine one of the passages selected for this prosecution— 

‘¢ In the first year of freedom’s second reign 

Died George the Third ; although no tyrant, 
One who shielded tyrants, till each sense withdrawn, 
Left him nor mental, nor external Sup : 
A better farmer ne’er brushed dew from lawn, 
A worse King never left a realm undone.” 
If Mr. Murray objects to the imputation that George the Third 

shielded tyrants, he has a stronger reason for indicting -~< publisher of 
Milton, in whose poem the Almighty himself is charged by Satan with 


tyranny— 





“c doom’d in the prison of his tyranny 
To pass our days.” 

As to the verse—a worse King, &c. The meaning of the passage 
obviously is, that looking to the enormous waste of blood and treasure m 
the late King’s reign, it would have been impossible for the worst Mo- 
narch that ever lived to have left the realm more undone than Geo 
the Third. To call this a libel is absolute nonsense and puerility— 
poet proceeds :— 

«“ He died !—his death made no great stir on earth ; 
His burial made some pomp; there was profusion 
Of velvet, gilding, brass, and no great dearth 
Of aught but tears—save those shed by collusion.” 

I shall make no comment on this passage, If you think it a libel to 
say that few tears are shed on the death of Kings, 1 cannot consent to hold 
any further communion with men of such minds and understandings. 
There is one passage which has my unqualified disapprobation, be- 
cause itis the only passage in this work which has ‘the appearance of 
aiming at his present Majesty :— 

The world is gone 
For him, unless he left a German will ; 
But where’s the proctor who will ask his son 

It is remarkable, however, that Mr. Murray, with all his pretended 
anxiety for the feelings of his Majesty, has not put into the indictment a 
passage which certainly does appear to contain an. improper allusion to 
the Sovereign. So much for the whole of the first charge. The rest 
consists of passages which are put into the mouth of Satan. It. is to 
observed, that the poet, so far from denying to George the Third a pla 
in Heaven, actually supposes him to be borne up thither’on the ho ° 
ders of an Angel. St. Peter, the guardian of the keys of Heaven, is, 
perhaps, treated with more levity than is perfectly decorouys, but even 
the Catholics themselves are in the habit of taking liberties with that 
Saint. The passages selected in the indictment are put into the mouth 
of the Father of Lies, and cannot, therefore, be taken to contain the ‘te 
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timents of the poet. I believe no poet, from the commencent of the 
Christian religion to the present day, wasever yet made responsible 
the language which he puts into the mouths of his poetical 

On this principle, every publisher of Milton’s Poems might be indidled 
for libel. Innumerable passages are to be found in the P. Lest, 
and Paradise Regained, where profane language is put into the mouth of 
the Devil. In his juvenile years Milton wrote a dramatic pert in. imi- 
tation of the Italian Mysteries, in which sacred characters and the il 
were introduced as the fisil pal personages. “ Lord Byron’s dese 
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This, you will observe, is a parody on the Laureat’s Poem. The very 
same witnesses, Wilkes and Junius, who appear in Mr. Southey’s Vision, 
are also introduced in the burlesque Vision of Lord ve These wit- 
nesses also do precisely the same thing ; that is, they have no charge to 


‘utter. At this part of the poem, a ludicrous incident is introduced. The 


Devil Asmodeus (or perhaps I should say Asmodéus, as the Greek word is 


Agpwoai0s) is brought upon the stage. You are probably aware, Gen- 
tlemen, that this Demon is the Diable Boiteux, or Devil on Two Sticks 
of Le Sage, who in his novel of that name makes him jump out of a bot- 
tle, and standing upon two sticks before the student of Salamanca, re- 
count to him the history of the Spanish capital. This demon, who is 
supposed to take great interest in the affairs of men, finds Mr. ras cid am 
his residence on earth, writing the Vision of Judgment, and carries him 
up on his shoulders to the gates of Heaven. An opportunity is thus taken 
of throwing ridicule on the writings of Mr. Southey. The demon Asmo- 
deus is asked what burthen he has got; he describes it, and the Laureat 
afterwards proposes to read some of his verses, The whole assembly, 
naturally enough, object to hearing the Laureat’s hexameters, and the 
mere proposition produces such murmuring that St. Michael is obliged to 
command silence. An audience is granted, but the Poet has no sooner 
read one or two hexameters, than a general uproar is created, and St. 
Peter with his keys knocks down the Laureat, into one of his 
own Lakes. The great object of this poem is, as 7 perceive, 
to throw ridicule on another poem, George III. is received into Heaven, 
and there isanend of it. This, Gentlemen, is the head and front of 
Lord Byron’s offending. My Learned Friend was not justified in the 
attack which he made on that Nobleman, for I am authorized to say, that 
Lord Byron would never have shrunk fiom appearing to answer a prose- 
cution for this or any other of his works, if Mr. Murray had thought 
roper to indict him. J believe, however, that if Lord Byron had been 
eg this prosecution would never have been instituted. Lord Byron 
rs to entertain a strong feeling of resentment towards the Laureat, 


‘for it is the privilege, or the misfortune, of poets to be extremely irrita- 


ble, and bitter in their resentments ; andthe machinery of this poem seems 
introduced chiefly for the purpose of satirising Mr. Southey’s poetry, 
which is represented as so bad that neither Heaven nor Hell could endure 
it. He who can for a moment suppose that is a libellous attack on his 
late Majesty, imputing to him such a character as must wound the peace 
of his successor, does not understand the work or the nature of the allu- 
sions in it. Great allowance is to be made for poetic license ; the poet, 
when he is burried away by the phrenzy of the Muse, is not bound by 
dhe same strict rules as the historian, Poetry must not be tried by too 
rigid a serutiny : 
* Gadzooks would you vouch for the truth of a song ?” 

has been said by a facetious votary of the Muses. You cannot, Gentle- 
men, declare, that it was the intention of the writer to wound the feelings 
of his present Majesty by a libel on the late King, unless you are prepared 
to maintain this ition, that no man shall write anything affecting 
the ch of a d Monarch, without being liable to prosecu- 
‘tien, If you do this you will set an example which cannot fail to be 
‘most fatal to the country—if you wish to maintain the right which every 
man bas to discuss, and deliver np yragnene on the events of history, 
you will treat this prosecution with the contempt and scorn which it 
merits. Lord Byron has done no more in this poem than he had an un- 
doubted right to do, if he had discussed the merits of the late reign in 
prose. It hag been well observed by a popular Poet,--- 

 Unjustly Poets we asperse, 

For truth shines better clad in verse; 

And e’en the fictions we pursue 

Do but insinuate what is true.” 


‘Waste of blood, useless expenditure of treasure, and loss of empire--- 
these, Gentlemen, I repeat, are the disastrous events which characterise 
the late e- If a man has a right to declare this openly in prose, | 
should be glad to know why he is charged with a libel for insinuating it 
in verse. ere is a salutary practice in the empire of China, which is 
mentioned by Pere Du Halde. There are two officers in that empire 
whose duty it is to write down every thing the Emperor says and does in 
his private Councils, and this record is ponent immediately after his 
death. On one occasion the Emperor, finding some circumstance men- 
tioned which he did not quite like, tore the leaf out of the record, but 
the next day he found the og restored, with this additional fact, 
on his y a the oe out of the record. In this country 

ngs are exempted from personal responsibility during their lives, but 
there is a tribunal before which they may be shake are responsi- 
ble to posterity. If you declare this publication to be a libel, you will, 


es far as are lies, take that popes thy away. If all Kings, be their 


it may, are to be lauded in thesame strain of undiscrimi- 
the responsibility to posterity which may restrain a 
rch is destroyed, and there can be no distinction between 
the best and the worst of Princes; history will cease to teach by exam- 
ples all literature will be blasted, destroyed, and lysed; all gene- 
rous energy will be by base servility a time-serving obse- 
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attempt to convict the author or publisher of this poem, on the ground of @ 


its being a libel on his late Majesty, is most impertinent and ridiculous, 
and that it ought to be met with by no other sentiments on your part 
than those of contempt and indignation. 

The Lorp Cuter Justice proceeded to sum up the evidence. Having 
stated the nature of the indictment, he said the may would see that the 
charge was of a comprehensive nature. He had no hesitation in saying, 
and the counsel for the defendant, he was sure, would not question his 
assertion, that a publication tending to disturb the mind of living indi. 
viduals, and to bring them into contempt and disgrace by reflecting upon 
persons who were dead, was an offence against the law. he Jury were 
to say whether the poem they had heard fell within that description, aud 
whether it had been made out to their satisfaction that such was its na- 
ture and probable object. They were released from any consideration of 
how far it was competent, when the grave had closed over a deceased 
Monarch, for any man to discuss his character and conduct. The ques- 
tion was only whether the publication in question was: defamatory of his 
late Majesty, and calculated to disquiet the mind of his present mes 
and to bring his descendants into disgrace, contempt, aud scandal. In 
deciding that question, they ought to surrender their judgment to no 
man. He asked them not to do so: he asked them only to exercise their 
judgment according to their own good sense, their reason, and their cou- 
sciences. ‘The present prosecution was instituted by a private indivi- 
dual: by the laws of the country this was permitted ; for if no prosecu- 
tions were allowed but by the constituted oflicers, too much would be 
left to those officers, and such a restriction might be made the 
means of shielding offenders from punishment. Upon the whole 
he thought this principle was highly favourable to the peviic 
liberties. The only way in which an argument could be found- 
ed upon it, was that which had been adopted by the Learned Coun- 
sel for the defendant---namely, that if the production had been of- 
fensive, it would have been taken up by the Crown Officers. With that 
consideration the Jury had nothing to do; they were to form their opi- 
nion on the contents of the libel itself. The pa was of considerable 
length, and the Counsel for the defendant ha thought right to have the 
whole of it read. The whole being read, he should be wanting in his 
duty if he dic not declare hi» abhorrence at the tone of impiety which 

rvaded it. Whether a similar tone pervaded another poem which had 

een alluded to, he did not know. The latter poem had been supposed 
to be known to all; he could not say that it was unknown to him by 
means of extracts, as well as that which was the object of the present 
prosecution, But he did by one as he had done by the other: he had no 
pet leisure, and his taste had been formed in so severe a school, that 
ve soon laid them both aside as equally unworthy in a merely literary 
point of view. Their attention had been already directed to some of the 
earlier parts of the poem. There was another stanza in which 

6 A thirst for gold, 
The begger’s vice,” 

occurred, and the following stanza, “ From the Cesar’s school,” seemed 
to him to contain allusions, not to the events of his reign, but to his per- 
sonal character and conduct. Then it had been said that all this was 

ut into the mouth of the Evil Spirit, and that the poet was not express- 
ing his own sentiments, Of this they were to judge; and looking at the 
whole were to say, whether the author meant to say this, or only to 
make the Spirit of Falsehood say it. In the conclusion he said-— 

‘* All that I saw in the confusion 
Was that King George slipped into heaven.” 

The Jury would consider whether this was intended to do away what 
had been said before. First, therefore, they would examine whether the 
tendency of the poem was to taint, disgrace, and villify the fame of the 
late King; and secondly, whether it was caleulated to disturb and dis- 





quiet the mind of the present King, and to bring him and others into - 


public scandal and disgrace. Human society was constituted, for human 
nature was so constituted, that the honour and dignity of a father was 
connected with that of a son; and there was no son who must not be 
disturbed and disquieted by imputations on his father. If, therefore, the 
Jury considered this publication of that character, it would follow that 
its effect must be to bring the son into scandal and disgrace. If it was 
defamatory, it could not be entitled to the latitude which should be 
afforded to free discussions of the events of the reign and of the charac- 
ter of the late King, and must have the effect of disturbing the minds of 
his present Majesty and the other members of his family, and of bringing 
them into disgrace. Ifthe Jury thought so, they would find a verdict 
against the Jefendant ; if otherwise, they woul acquit him ; bat they 
would let their decision, in any case, be the result of their conviction. 

The Jury then retired ; and having beeu absent nearly half an honr, 
returned with a verdict of Guilty against the defendant, 


FURTHER PARTICULARS OF THURTELL, &c. 
It seems that the Rev. Mr. Franklin questioned ‘Thurtell on the subject 
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in the night, and before he commenced he placed Randall, a fellow 
prisoner, who was a sort of companion or guard with him for the night, 
to act as judge; he nextselected a part of the room which was supposed 
to be the Jury, and theh went through the whole of his speech, to the no 
small astonishment of Randall, who, being throughout the day in the 
same yard with Hunt, frequently told him that Mr, Thurtell would 
make such a fine speech as was never before heard, and which would be 
sure to get him off, ‘This desperate man had evidently a declamatory 
turn. of mind; ‘he was fond of display, and had filled his memory with 
quotations from slays aod volumes of speeches. (He had no literary 
acquirements, alt ough he was ambitious to disperse such gatherings as 
are above alluded to among his convivial companions. ‘This desire for 
effect Was a ruling principle, which clung to him-to the last. On the 
day which intervened between his condemnation and execution, he 
seemed most anxious to know what impression his address had made 
upon the public, and particularly solicitous to see a newspaper. 

At Christmas, Hunt voluntarily sung a plaintive song, to entertain his 
fellow-prisoners ;. Thurtell, who was in a room beneath, joined in the 
applause bestowed upon the singer, and, in a friendly tone, called out, 
‘* Joseph ;”’ and on Huntasking what he wanted, Thurtell replied,‘ I 
will thank you, Joe, to give me my old favourite—you know what I 
mean.” Hunt immediately complied ; the song was “ ‘The Look Ont, or 
Old Conwell the Pilot,” and at its conclusion Thurtell expressed his 
thanks, and clapped his hands for some.time in token of approval. 

The body of the Criminal, when seen at St. Bartholomew’s hospital, 
was remarkable for its muscularity and symmetry, and for the clearness 
of the skin. It was evident that he had been in a state of the most vigo- 
rous health; and, from the appearance of the limbs, it was difficult to 
imagine that they even yet wanted some portion of the strength and 
elasticity which seems to have once characterized them. [lis features 
were changed, though not, in the common sense of the word, distorted. 
The principal change was effected by the relaxation of the muscles of the 
cheeks, which in life were so ciel and massy. ‘The eyes were half 
open, and of a fine blue, not more prominent than they are in many liv- 
ing faces. In Thurtell, when alive, they had appeared rather small, and 
their colour not remarkable. The hair having been removed, the head 
appeared exceedingly well formed, and the waut of expansion of the 
forehead was less remarkable than in life.—The corpse is five feet ten 
inches and a half in length. 

Among those who were most anxious in their attendance, to examine 
the body (says the Globe ané Traveller) were a class of people called 
pascartagintaitio were all a-gog to find a very common prominence 

hind and above the ear, which they are pleased to call “ the organ of 
destructiveness,” or murder. Most unfortunately for the cultivators of 
this science, it happens that the said bump or prominence is not to be 
found in the head of what was Thurtell; in other words, that the organ 
of destructiveness was not at, all prominent or developed. ‘This was 
“ water in the shoes” of the phrenologists ; but what was still worse, was, 
that the “ organs of benevolence,” and of “ caution,” were very strongly 
marked. They, however, consoled themselves with saying, that the 
“organ of courage was very large, and that the intellectual organsseemed 
scarcely developed,’’ ‘* We by no means wish (continues the Editor of 
that paper) to vilipend the aie of phrenology: indeed, we think no one 
who will wéll note the difference in the forms of the skull, from the 
lowest animals to those of the most intellectual varieties of the human 
species, can doubt for a moment that there must be some connection 
between the form of a development of the brain, and the intellectual and 
moral qualities of the animal: but it does annoy one to hear the positive 
ness and dogmatism with which men construct a map of the skull, after 
the very slight degree of study that has been bestowed on a subject in 
its nature more involved in difficulty and doubt than any other od 
pursuit, Phrenology is very well worth studying, and therefore is not a 
fit subject for premature dogmatizing.. When we hear men, in the pre- 
sent state of their knowledge, say, this half-inch of the skull shows music, 
that wit, this the knowledge of numbers, that of form, this of time, that 
of individuality, this of religion, that of vanity, this constructiveness, 
that destructiveness, till Pamiy ose laid out the head as nicely as a county 
in the Ordnance survey, our astonishment at the rapidity of their conclu- 
sions is only exceeded by our merriment at the fanciful nature of their 
proofs, ‘True knowledge, if it be to be attained, must be more seriously 
and modestly sought. To get credit for what the study deserves, they 
Must not assume for it a premature perfection.” 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


FRANCE. 
Ky ORDINANCE OF THE KING. 
. Louis, by the grace of God, &e. 

- We have caused a pastoral letter of our cousia the Cardinal Arch- 
ponte of Toulouse to be laid before us, which is dated the 15th of Octo- 
er, 1823, printed in that city by Augustin Manavit —And we have con- 
pee that if it is fer the bishops of our kingdom to ask of us the ame- 
and changes which ot judge necessary to religion, it is not 
om etters that they can exercise that right, 

are addressed only to the faithful of their diocese, and shoul 
than to instruct them in the 
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and independence of our crown: Therefore, on the report of our 
Keeper of the Seats, Minister Secretary of State for the Department of 
Justice, by the advice of our Council of State, we have ordained aud 
ordain, as follows :— 

« Art. 1. There is an abuse in the pastoral letter of our cousin, the Car- 
dinal Archbishop of Toulouse, printed in the same city by Augustin Mana- 
vit: in consequence the said letter is, and shall remaia, suppressed, 

«‘ Given at our Palace of the Tuileries, the 10th of January, in the 
year of our Lord 1824, and the 29th of our Reign. 
“ By the King, 
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SPAIN. 

Maprip, Dec, 30.—(Extract of a private letter).-Our absolute Roy- 
alists have been somewhat quieter for several days past, and the Liberals 
are allowed a little repose. The gentlemen of the Faith have relaxed 
their animosity against the Constitutionalists, and now complain loudly of 
the King, who, they say, has not rewarded them as they deserved. These 
complaints pretty plainly show, that the men who pretend to be the purest 
Royalists are not particularly devoted to the King, ‘The French, too, 
have also to sustain a considerable share of this Royalist hostility. Dur- 
ing the Christmas Holidays, a barbarous doggre! song was sung through 
the public streets, which had for its chorus— 


‘* Let Blacks and Whites* join heart and hand, 
** To drive all Frenchmen from the land,” 


It is reported that General Bourmout, commander-in-chief of the French 
army, has applied to his Government for an additional number of troops. 
Few days pass in which some French: soldiers are not assassinated 5 and 
the dispersion of the army encourages the daring atrocity of a people who, 
because they are flattered, believe themselves capable ef accomplishing 
anything.—The roads are scarcely practicable; there is every moment 
danger of being robbed. Nothing short of a miracle can now save Spain. 

* The Men of the Faith style themselves Blancos (Whites) and the Constitu- 

tionalists they call Negros (Blacks), 
GREECE, 

Advices from the Morea, dated the 10th of December, state, that Prince 
Mavrocordato, in his passage with 14 ships for the relief of Missolonghi, 
fell in with the Algerine fleet off Patras, that a severe engagement imme- 
diately ensued, and that the result was the capture of one frigate and one 
brig. Five other Algerine vessels were sunk during this battle, and the 
remainder of the piratical fleet escaped. As soon asthe Turkish army 
which had invested Missolonghi was informed: of these disasters, sauve qui 
peut became the general feeling, aud numerous bodies seized every de- 
scription of craft, and embarked for Scoudri. Even this was not effeeted 
without severe chastisemeut from the Grecian navy.. Mavrecordatothen ft 
blockaded Patras, whilst Colocotroni invested it by land with 13,000 men. 
Larissa, the capital of Thessaly, was blockaded by the Greeks, and-Coron 
and Modon had submitted. At Missolonghi, previous to raising the siege, 
the Turkish arimy had mutinied, for want of all ‘our Pachas were 
left prisoners to the conquerors at Missolonghi. »° 


FROM THE LONDON G&é 
Tuesday, Jan, 13, 
BANERUPTS. 
J. Hunsdon, Bulstrode-street, coal-merchant. 
Gerrard-street, Soho. 
J. Davenport, Stockport, Etchells, Cheshire, publican. Solicitor, Mr. 
Bower, Chaucery-lane. 
W. Fell, Cloak-lane, merchant. 
street, Piccadilly. 
J. Hood, Beeston, Nottinghamshire, hosier, 
New-inn. 
E. Anger, George and Blue Boar-yard, Holborn, coach-master, Solici- 
tors, Messrs. Stevens and Wood, Little St. Thomas Apostle. 
H, Oakes, Chelmsford, linen-draper, . Solicitor, Mr, Bryant, Cullum- 
street, Fenchurch-street. 
Saturday, Jan. 17. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 
J. Spencer, Norwich, bombazine-manufacturer. 
BANKRUPTS. 
S. Walker, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancashire, grocer. Solicitora, Mesers, 
Adlington and Co, Bedford-row, 
J. Threlfall, Liverpool, banker. Solicitor, Mr. Wheeler, Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields. 
J, Shaw, Kingston-upon-Hull, clothier. Solicitors, Messrs, England and 
Shackles, Hull. 
A. Giudice, Merihyr-Tydvil, shopkeeper. Solicitors, Messrs. Pooleand 
Greenfield, Gray's-inn-square. | : 
T. Weeks, Southampton, grocer. Solicitors, Messrs. Hicks and Braikex- 
ridge, Bartlets’s- buildings. Ha 
T. Gray, March, Isle of Ely, brewer. Solicitor, Mc. Meredith, Lincoln’s- 


inn square. | ke 9 mile sil steal oct) 
W. G. Moss, Diamond.row, Camberwell, dégler, Solieiter, Mr, Allen, 


Bouverie-atrest, Plect-strect, = 
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Solicitor, Mr. Watson, 


Solicitor, Mr. Robinson, Half-moon- 


Solicitor, Mr. Knowles, 
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G. F. Sims, Aldermanhury, chinaman, *Solicitors, Mesers. Pullen and 
Son, Fore-street, WIN ego ater ea pa Ri RE S oBiRn : 
J. Coward, M4 i 0) a $ 
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E. Wilson, Wellington-street, Strand, apholsterer. Solicitors, Messrs. 
Young atid Co. Charlotte-row, Mansion-house. 

F. W. Ranken, Langbourne-chanibers, Fencharch-street, merchant. So- 
licitors, Messrs. Tooke and Carr, Gray’s-inn. 

J. Li. Averey, Macclesfield, hardwareman. Solicitor, Mr. Blakelock, 
Serjeant’s-inn. a 

J. Peacock, Watford, Hertfordshire, paper-maker. Solicitor, Mr. Brough, 
Shoréditels. 

R. Leeming, ‘Hatton-court, Threadneedle-street, silkinan. 
Motive Bourdillon and Hewett, Bread-street. 

B. Sims, St. Ann’s-lave, shoe-maker. Solicitors, Messrs. Ellison and 
Bloxam, Ligeoln’s-inn-fields. 


Solicitors, 


Tue Fonps.---Consols maintain their advance, and notwithstanding 
the warlike speculation of the Bears and their journal, are still looking 
upwards. The past week has been distinguished by two failures, one 
of them, of considerable magnitude; the individdal is said to be a member 


of the Society of Friends, The speculations for Consols on Account are 
reported to amount to half a million. The Foreign market has been 
very brisk; and on Friday a small rise took place in Spanish securities. 


Latest 


Chili and Colombian Bonds have also slightly improved. 
(uotations :--- 


Consols, ° Reduced, of 
Four ents. 101} 2 Consols for Account, 88} 9 
New ito, 10355 6 
FPOREION SPREURITIES. 
Prussian of 1518, 91 } 
Do, 1822, 805 4 
Russian of 1822,994444 


‘ole 

Danish, Spanish of 1820, 263 i 
h ,OH 5 Do. 1021, 245 5455 455 

Do. Serip, 55 6 ‘De 1823, 17 4 

Neapolitan, _ | Mexican (new) 10) 

Portuguese, 87 ; eds 








LONDON, Jan. 18. 





Tuk French Government have been getting up a mock trial of 
six absent individuals, who are condemned, par contumace, 
for a pretended conspiracy, in which the Radicals, Carbonari, 
and Revolutionists of all Europe are said to have been concerned. 
The sole object of this Sead ing is toimplicate Mr. Bowrine 
and the late Ponrgovrse AmBassapor at Paris, and thus 
to furnish a sort of justification of the base treatment of the 
former, by the production of charges now, which they dared 
not bring forward when he was in their custody, though they 
would then have given anything for a pretext to try him! 
Such are the low artifices to which a Most Christian King 
and his pious Ministers will resort! 





The last Brazil packet brings intelligence which justifies the 
suspicions that the friends of liberty always entertained of 
that political anomaly, the “ Constitutional Emperor.” To- 
wards the end of November, it appears, this true legitimate 
violator of his oath forcibly dissolved the Congress (then 
just about to fix the Constitution which might have curbed 
the Despot) arrested the liberal members, and shipped them 
for—it is conjectured—one of the Portuguese settlements in 
Africa. The Ministry was also totally changed, and the 
new set formed of men of no principle, likely to concur in any 
profitable scheme of wickedness. Whether this monstrous 
proceeding is the result, as has been naturally supposed, 
of a secret understanding between the Brazilian scoundrel 
and his intriguing mother the Quen of Portugal, and con- 
sequently with a view to reduce Brazil to its former depen- 
dence—or whether it is simply produced by Don Pepno’s 
eagerness te make himself a tyrant,—we have at present no 
means of knowing; but in either case we trust the Brazilians 
are too earnest in their own cause to submit to be robbed thus 
daringly of their new-found liberty. The resemblance of this 
attempt to the late usurpation in Mexico, is striking. May 
the issue be the same! The New World would then be one 

and could laugh to scorn all 
Alliances, 


A Dill is in | through the Jamaica House of Assen- 
by, to repeal the Slave Registry Act What next 7 Cie 
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The new Pope is in a very bad state of health. In the 
night of the 23d ult. he was in great danger, but was relieved 
by blisters, &c, ‘ Rome,” says a paper of that city,” which 
was in consterantion, was consoled this morning by learning 
that its adored Prince was sensibly better.” 

The Committee of the Court of Common Council, to whom 
was referred the consideration of the state of the Coal Trade, 
have determined on recommending the appointment of 25 
additional Meters—a measure which, if these meters do their 
duty, cannot fail, by leading to a quicker supply, to lower the 
price of that most necessary article. 

Mr. Gurney, we hear, declined having any thing to do 
with the prosecution of the Vision of Judgment. Mr. Cole- 
ridge, a barrister, and relative of Mr. Southey, was concerned 
in the proceedings for the Gang. Some think that “ lite- 
rary spite” has chiefly urged on this business. What a 
triumph for the Author of Wat Tyler and his worthy asso- 
ciates! And yet, nobody, after all, will read the unprose- 
cuted hexameters. * 

One of the considerations most mortifying to the Publisher 
of the Vision of Judgment is, that he has been defeated by 
such an enemy as the Constitutional Gang. A man may 
bear with some complacency to be overcome by a respectable 
and manly opponent; but to be tripped up, as it were, by a 
chimney-sweeper !—Verily, it is vexatious. 

TREAD-MILL,—At a numerous meeting of the Surrey 
Magistrates on Wednesday, Mr. Briscoe moved for a com- 
mittee to enquire into the nature and effects of the punish- 
ment of the Tread-mill, which he contended was cruel, 
degrading, impolitic, and physically injurious, particularly 
as regarded women. Mr. R, Jackson, Mr. H. Sumner, Mr. 
Denison, Mr. Allen, and all the other Magistrates, opposed 
the motion, and maintained that the Tread-mill was a whole- 
some and wise punishment, as useful to the health and im- 
provement of the prisoners, as it was efficacious in deterring 
the profligate from crime. An Amendment to this effect was 
therefore carried.—The Surgeon of one of the prisons was 
asked by the Chairman whether any of the statements made 
by the prisoners to Mr, Briscoe were correct ?—-The Surgeon 
replied, that all the prisoners alluded to had been benefited 
in health by the Tread-mill, instead of being injured by it. 

On Saturday week, Mr, Prior, of Clapham, surgeon, at- 
tended the last moments of one of his patients, and stopped 
an hour after to console the widow, and then went home in 
his carriage. Finding himself unwell, he walked up stairs, 
sent for his wife and partner, and on Mrs. P. entering. the 
room, he said, ‘‘ My dear, I am dying.” He had. burst a 
blood-vessel, and died in a quarter of an hour after the de- 
claration. 

Pronert.—This man, it is said, has had the impudence 
to appear on the Royal Exchange, and to address a wine- 
merchant whom he had known before his late exposure. His 
salute was received with contempt. . 


MR. LAMBTON. 

The honourable and excellent Member for Durham, on the 7th 
inst. had some high words with a Mr. Thomas Pemberton, at a meet- 
ing of the Commissioners of the River Wear; in the course of 
which Mr, Lambton said, that if Mr. Pemberton was a gentleman, 
which he doubted, he (Mr. L.) would give him satisfaction. This 
produced a challenge from Mr. Pemberton. Mr. Lambton would not 
retract a word of what he had advanced, and at first refused to meet 
Mr. Pemberton, on the distihct ground, “ that a person under pro- 
secution for defrauding the Excise, and against whom a true bill 
been found for an assault upon a woman, was not of that character 
which placed him on the level with a gentleman.” Wi _ how- 
ever, that if any doubt arose as to the nature of Mr. Pem ’s 
character, he might have the benerit of it, Mr. Lambton referred the 
affair to Sir Hedworth Williamson and Captain . Th 


' n made inquiries, and gave it as their 
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contest he seemed so desirous of producing, giving as his “ exqui- 
site reason,” that Mr. Lambton having refused him that satisfaction 
which one gentleman has a right to demand from another, he could 
have no further further communication with Mr, Lambton ! 


ee 
THEATRICAL EXAMINER. 


Druny-Lane. 
A new comic opera, intitled Philandering, or the Rose Queen, was 
produced, for the first time at this theatre, on Tuesday evening, the plot 
of which the author, compiler, or builder-up (Mr. Braziry) has con- 
trived to “insinuate into the boxes,” upon the principle of the great Mr. 
Bayes, in a page of the book of songs. ‘The custom is laudable, and 
saves much trouble to all parties; and as Alexander cut the knot 
which it would have perplexed him to untie, why may not we do the 
same, by availing ourselves of the consideration of Mr. Beazvey, in 


the loan of the following description :— 

Dramatis Person2z.—Count Amaranth (in love with Matilda), Mr. 
Brana ; Philander (in love with Emile), Mr. Liston; Anselmo (pri- 
vately married to Lisette), Mr. Mercer; Jerome (a jolly old Peasant), 
Mr. Dowron; Pierre (a severe old Peasant), Mr. Terry; Blaise (in 
love with Pauline), Mr. KniGur.—Peasants, Gens-d’ Armes, Gypsies, &c. 

Matilda (in love with Count Amaranth), Miss Forpe ; Emile (in love 
with Philander), Miss Sreruens; Pauline (Jerome’s Daughter), Mad. 
Vestris; Lisette (Pierre’s Daughter), Miss Smiruson ; Jeanette, Ka- 
trine, other Peasants, &c. 

‘¢ The principal incidents in this Opera are founded upon the Feast of 
the Rosiere, once so prevalent in many of tle villages of Provence, and in 
some parts of Germany : in this feast, she who was declared by the ma- 
trons of the village to be the most modest, was crowned with a wreath of 
roses, and received a marriage portion. Two old peasants, the one of a 
merry, the other of a severe character, each having a daughter whom he 
educates agreeably to his own ideas, the one giving his every indulgence, 
the other locking his up, and preventing her joining in any of the festivi- 
ties of the village. These fathers both hope their daughter may obtain 
the wreath, and the Piece opens on the eve of the Festival. The Seigneur 
of the village, residing in a neighbouring castle, pays his first visit to the 
castle at this period, accompanied by his intended wife, together with 
Philander and his intended bride. The Count and Philander become ua- 
easy at the flirting propensities, and determine to put their affection to the 
test, by making love to each other’s mistresses. The Ladies, through 
the means of Anselmo, a protegé of the Count, have become acquaint- 
ed with their plot, and punish their jealousy by permitting it to be 
apparently successful. The Count and his friend, on this, determine to 
desert them, and to set out in quest of adventures, vowing vengeance 
against the whole sex. They accordingly assume the disguise of Trou- 
badours, and propees to the Feast of the Roses, where they commence 
their career of Philandering with the daughter of the jolly Peasant. Their 
ladies follow them in the disguise of Gipsies, and discern sufficient to 
set off against them a feigned. inconstancy. The daughter of the severe 
Peasant then sets up claim to Philander as her husband, which is at length 
explained, by its proving to be the Count’s protegé who had married her 
under the assumed name of Philander,” 

A great part of the foregoing materials are avowedly borrowed 
from the French piece of Joconde, which we scarcely need inform the 
readers of Ariosto, was created out of a hint stolen from the some- 
what licentious episode of Astolpho and his Squire, of Ariosto. The 
underplot, of the indulgent and morose bringers-up of daughters, we 
believe is the undisputed property of Mr. Beaz.ey. e cannot 
speak much in praise of the dramatic construction, which evolves the in- 
terest languidly ; and in the representation of the one part of the plot, 
we are now and then made to forget the other. There is also a defect 
in the proportions, the first act being unmeasurably long, even of a 
piece which is long altogether. This would have had a bad effect in 
4 piece, but it is particularly felt in translations from the French, 
en texture of which is light, and the dialogue airy and replete with 
ig inage. For a great majority of the vast body of spectators which 
aan necessary to fill an English playhouse, such aliment is much 
ve aaa even when tolerably well seasoned with the wit and 
seldo ty that ought to form its main attraction, but which is very 
of ry preserved. In Philandering, the fault exists, with very little either 

; ne the other to make amends for it; and yet we cannot say 

at we were much amused by now and then a few occasional 





glimpses of Figaro-like ingenuity and sprightliness. The parody of. 


the very waggish adventure of tolpho and Jocondo is good, and 
no ay offensive ; but, with this exception, we fear the hearts of the 
clan were entirely with the u t, in which the excellent 
ae Dowrow, in the jolly father and Mayor of the village, carried 
ome ae “ be a very pleasant and humourous rustic 
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one, is as 1 to 40, the identical scale which Dr. Johnson established 
between Englishmen and Frenchmen in the art of compiling diction- 
aries. To finish with the acting, before we arrive at that which ought 
to form the leading distinction of an opera—the music, we next pro- 
ceed to Liston, who in this instance is made to stand between the 
confines of the two elements—a kind of figurative otter. In the 
character assigned to him, that of the English Philander or French 
Joconde, he is clearly out of his line. We reasoned with ourselves 
on the score of prejudice ;— was this our opinion because our opinions 
were at the mercy of our asso ciations? Setting aside the inevitable 
connexion of his person and manner with broad humour—was he a 
man for the gay, gallant, and aériel coxcomb of the French school ? 
We decided, no, and that the valet Figaro is the very extreme of his 
attainment in this direction. They want some one exceedingly at 
this house to pair off with Jones, as Mr. Extisron himself declines 
an occasional collision. Lisron for ever, as Liston—but 
there is no stepping from the kitchen to the parlour—from Lubin 
Log to the fine gentleman—with comfortable and convenient agility, 
by any order of talent. 

Of the musie attached to this piece little need be said; it is ehiefly 
selection from Mozarr and Carar FA, with nothing very characteristic 
in the very small proportion which is original. Musaaiy"peaking, 
in fact, it wants what the schoolmen denominate the?#* gra¢e of con- 
gruity,” the usual fault of all seleeted music, im which"the associntions 
connected with excellence that is familiar are ‘often intrided xipon’ by 
novel efforts that are in no sort of aceordanee,” “Lhe getrieral effect, 
in the present instance, is feeble, You héar much whieh is good, but 
in no proper relationship, and to the production of ug general effect. 
Of the acting of Branam’s Count Amaranth we will say nothing 
in respect to singing, there was an effort to suit him, in a bravura 
about Liberty, in the “‘ Victory” style; but his chef-d’euvre was a 
well-conceived ballad, intitled ‘‘ Reason and Love,” the only attempt 
at versification in the piece which has the least claim to attention. 
He executed it with fine effect. Miss Srepuens appeared to great 
advantage, and sang most spiritedly, both in the concerted pieces and 
in one or two of the selected airs. The “ Souvenir,” from Caraffa, 
was delicious. Madame Vestris very archly enacted the sprightly 
paysanne Pauline, and bafiles the two adventuring Philanders wi 
admirable address; but her attire, although possibly as to costume 
correct, did not please us, She sang the airs allotted to her with great 
naiveté and sweetness. Upon the whole, the opera. may pass, but 
nothing more ; although it must be confessed that the audiences have 
been much more indulgent than the critics. It has been much cur- 
tailed since the first representation, which no doubt has ime 
proved it. The conclusion particularly required amendment. @. 


a a re a ne a RR ec 
NEWSPAPER CHAT. 


Rossin1.—Reports, as usual, are contradictory respecting this distin- 
guished composer's reception and conduct at the Pavilion. A Morning 
Paper says, * Nothing hed been thought more striking in him, than the 
manly frankness and ease of his deportment, when in the presence 6f supe- 
rior rank. It was during his late visit to the Pavilion that Rossini maiu- 
tained perhaps more peculiarly that tone which is inseparable from good 
society, and which denotes perfect equality with the circle in which we 
are moving. Some officious friends of the composer were so struck with 
his manner, as to advise him, at least in the presence of Royalty, to 
descend from an elevation, which, in that instance, appeared to them to 
border on indecorum. Rossini is said to have answered this sapient 
counsel by remarking, that whatever his real pretensions, be had been in- 
vited to England ingthe character of a man of genius, as he had been to 
half the Courts in Etrrope, and that he held that character to be on a par 
with Kings and Emperors. His intercourse, too, with Royalty had been 
so frequent, that it was in such society he felt, and could not help show- 
ing that he was perfectly at hisease. The King, greatly to his credit, 
appears to have entertained none of these notions, but to have treated the 
omposer with the freedom of an equal. Rossini, at the Kiog’s challenge, ‘ 
sang a duet with bim, and the whole of the intercourse was on the same 
familiar footing. Rossini speaks highly of the ee ene in music, 
and is, we believe, even on this point, no courtier.’ pon this topic, an — 
Evening Paper says, “ The reports of the first interview or ratlier intro- 
duction of a celebrated musical composer to the highest Personage in the 
realm, have been so contradictory, that we have been induced to take 
oe ins to ascertain the real aiicret ner artist was are 
ceived with the peculiar grace condescension 6 Majesty, arid 
introduced by him to the circle of the Court and the eminent musical” pro- 
fessors, whom he had not previously known, who were assembled on 
oceasion. After ceremony had a little subsided, at the request of : 
King, the professor accompanied himself io some of his own com 
and both wis playing and at oor univers miration. 
course of the evening a Royal ¢ Nea a 
her occasion: 1 
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enough this evening,” or words to this effect. The King silently 
turned round on hearing this familiar rejoinder.” 

Disarrvarance ov Ma. Waits.—Nearly two years ago Mr. White, 
of the Quadrant, Regent-street, smith to his Majesty, to the consternation 
of all his friends, suddenly disappeared ; and all the inquiries that have 
since been made respecting him have been vain. He was in an excellent 
way Of business, and was well circumstanced. The last trace or know- 


ledge of him was, that he left home for the purpose of going to the Board | 


of Works to receive 600/. and that he did goans re ceive such 600/, There 
were some ramours that he had gone to Liverpool for the purpose of pro- 


extensive dealings about bills, &c. with Probert), to go to Liverpool. Mr. 
Beard could Jearn nothing about Mr. White. 
Mr. White's foreman'’s son, Saunders, to Liverpool and its veighbour- 
hood on the like errand; aud he issued placards, and circulated them 
throug lout Laacashire, &e. for the discovery of his master. The day 
afterwards a man went to Saunders, and said that for 30/. Mr. White 
should be produced; that be was concealed in Liverpool. The offer was 
accepted—but the man never more presented himself, nor could he after- 
vide We'discovered. Nothing could be heard of Mr. White. To enable 
the ereditors to get possession of the property, Mr. White was made a 
bankrupt, and eventually outlawed—the proceedings being similar to 
those in the recent case of the Revy.C.C. Colton. Recent events have 
given ris@to fresh and alarming surmises. Mr. Beard, whose respectabi- 
lity 16 known, i@ stated to be one of the individuals who was ensnared into 
transactions with Probert. Mr. B. might have incautiously mentioned, in 
the presence of Probert’s party, the nature of Me. White's visit to the 
Board of Works... That might account for the sudden and mysterious 
disappearance of Mr. White; atleast such is the surmise amongst his 
friends aud creditors, since the transactions that have come to light in 
consequence of the wurder of Mr. Weare.— Morning Paper. 

Harewi¥e Fisu,—The newspapers have described, as a matter of won- 
derment,’ the process adopted by a Mr. Barlow, tor hatching eggs, but in 
which there is in réality nothing new or surprising, the process having 
been long known aud practised in the East. ‘The following account of a 
mode of Aatching fish will be allowed, perhaps, to be a little more extra- 
ordinary :—The Chinese fisherman coliect with care, on the margin and 
surface of water, all those gelatinous matters which contain the spawn of 
fish. After they have found. a sufficient quantity, they fill with it the 
shell of a fresh hen-egg, which they have previously emptied, stop up 
the hole, and put it under asitting fowl, Atthe expiration of a certain 
namber of days, they break the shell in water, warmed by the sun. The 
young fish are presently hatched, and are kept in pure fresh water till 
they are large enough to be Uirown into the pond with the old fish. The 
sale of spawn for this purpose forms an important branch of trade in 
China —in thisy as in some other matters, we may perhaps take some 
useful lessons from the Chinese, The destruction of the spawn of fish by 
troll-nets, threatens, in many parts, the utter extinction of fisheries that 
were formerly very productive.—Mechanics’ Magazine. 

The Duke of York, Prince Leopold, and the Duke of Wellington, 
passed through Stamford on Sunday last, in separate carriages, on their 
way from Lord Weatmorland’s seat at Apethorp, to the splendid mansion 
of the Duke of Rutland, Belvoir Castle, where they met, in a party of 
pleasure, the Duke and Duchess of Somerset, Lord and Lady Forrester, 
and a long list of nobilily.. Post horses were wailing in the street the 
arrival ofthe Royal Duke's carriage,---while a stage waggon of merchan- 
dize was stopped on the outside of the town, and not allowed to pass 
through, wnder some specious cant or other. Odious hypocrisy !--- 
Stamford News. 

@aThe paragraph io the last week's Mercury respecting an afray between 
Col, heeon'a keeper and three men supposed to be in pursuit of game, 
is false in the main poinis. ‘The man alleged to have been shot twice 
presented his piece at the keeper before the latter fired ; and, so far from 
receiving the charge in his back and loins, is not hurt,---Stamford News. 


A noted craniologist was, a few days ago, requested by a lady to exa- 
mine her pericranium, She placed his fingers on me top of her head, 
where a curl-paper lay very tranquilly, under her tap, and asked him, 
gravely, plat ie wasthat? * That (replied the craniologist, after 

ving very carelully examined it) that, Ma'am, is the organ of venera- 
tion.’'---British Press. 

On the forenoon of Sunday week, a serio-comic exhibition took place 
at that little chapel inthe Lady Wynd, Capar, which serves the threefold 

of a school, a place of worship, and a Mason-lodge, The breth- 

ren of the * mystic tie” had occupied it on the Saturday, in celebrating 
the festival of St: John; but, unable to finish at one sitting the quantity 
of good cheer which they had thought it proper to lay in, a number of 
the more drouthy companions had returned to it betimes on Suuday 
Morning, with a determination to keep possession until the surplus was 
tirely consumed, Before this consummation, however, the church- 
Is began to ring ; and the congregation, dreading no obstacle to their 
customary devotions, proceeded to take possession of their chapel. But 


. RO sooner Was the tread of their feet on the stair which leads to it heard 


ft 


b within, than they locked the door inside; and paid not the 
est attention to the fervent remonstrances which the presiding 
» on being devied admission, addressed to them on the impropriety 
couduct, A smith was at length procured, who picked the 

4 on which one of the votaries of Bacchus advanced to the 


, Eide 
i, pointing ta 8 copecioys bottle which ood on the table, cxprewed 
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Thecreditors next sent | 
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the unalterable resolution of him and his companions not to stir until its 
contents were completely exhausted, The congregation, afraid to risk 
an engagement vi e¢ armis with adversaries in such a state of excitement, 
or deeming it indecorous to fight with carnal weapons the hardened sin- 
ners on whom persuasion had lost its influence, quietly withdrew,---mut- 
tering, as they indignantly retreated, that for once the Devil had got the 
start of them.---Dundee Advertiser. 

‘Tue Auruor ovr WAvERLEY.---We have been informed (and we think 
from the names given us as authority, our readers may consider the in- 
formation true) that the author of Waverley has contracted with his book- 


| seller to furnish him with three novels a-year for three years, and that 


. com: t is creditors got Mr. Beard (a man who had | : . 
ceeding to America; and his ere set | he is to have ten thousand pounds a-year for the supply, and that four no- 


vels have actually been delivered as per cantract.-- Globe and Traveller, 
Rieco.---We understand, that Memoirs of the Life of Riego and his 


| Family, including a History of Spain, from the restoration of Ferdinand 


to (he present time, are preparing for publication, under the superintend- 
ence of the Canon Riego, aud for the benefit of the Widow of that unfor- 
tunate General. The work will be illustrated with several Portraits and 
Fac-similes. We need hardly add, that there can be no work more de- 
serving of public patronage, from so many considerations that must pre- 
sent themselves to liberal and feeling minds, in the contemplation of the 
character and fate of the immortal! Riego. 

This city has’ been kept in a state of 
painful excitement during the past week, by the mysterious disappear- 
ance of a respectable professional gentleman, Mr. Pierce, solicitor, of 
this city, and partner in the highly respectable firm of Palmer and Pieree, 
for which nothing that has yet transpired has been capable of accounting. 
Appreheusions of the most awful and distressing uature are entertained 
by his family and friends, and large rewards have been offered for the 
discovery of the body, dead or alive. It appears that he dined on Satur- 
day se’nnight with a friend in Park-street, whom he left about one 
o'clock on Sunday morning to return home. On’ Sunday his hat wasdis- 
covered in the float, which excited the most painful anxiety lest his body 
might also be there ; but, although the water was exhausted, there was 
not the slightest trace of the corpse.---Bristol Mercury. 

The banking-house of Messrs. Pierce, Williaths, and Co. of Merthyr- 
Tydfil, has suspended payment,---Cambrian. 

A Mepico-Leeat Pun.—One was saying the other day that he had 
intended to have * put the question” to a certain rich banker’s widow, 
but that he had been forestalled by a well-known physician, who enjoyed 
a high degree of favour with the fair object of his affections, on account 
of his having had the good fortune to prescribe for a malady with which 
she was afflicted, and had succeedéd in curing her. “'It seems, then 
(said a friend) that your rival has a title tothe lady by Prescription.” —PF. 

Virtuous Inpignation.—Mr. Theodore Hook is extremely indignant 
at the managers for persisting in the performance of the Beggar's Opera. 
Gay, the author of this admirable satire, and of the celebrated Fables, is 
not sufficiently decorous for Mr, Croker’s friend! But let ‘us hear the 
inoral Public Defaulter:—* On Thursday (he says) that most indecent 
and abominable piece was played at Drury-lane. It is Miss Stephets 
who attracts, and not the Beggars Opera; and the managers should 
bring that lady forward in pieces which our wives and sisters might tis- 
ten to without blushitfg, and whence our children might cull somethin 
better than the humour of the jail and the ribatdry of the tavern !"-—=A 
this, especially from such a quarter, reminds us Of Mother Gole in the 
Minor ,andof Dr, Cantwell in the Hypocrite ; but this sort of stuff is greedily 
swallowed by the Tory toadeaters and “ Chutch-and-State” champions, 
who, as we all well know, are a most virtuous bod y—s potless—pure— 
as the pert sings,—* pure in the last recesses of the mind.”—And yet, 
after all, we must admit it to be perfectly natural in Mr, Theodore Hook, 
to have a mortal dislike toa drama which recommends, the hanging of 
great as well as little rogues, 


ImpeRta Ligeratiry.—A most amusing account has appeared of a 
great public examination of Russian students, at whieh, if the various 
Professors ventured to put a question which led to any sort of answer 
implying a anpneee or comparison of general principles, an animal 
ycleped a Curator, like Don Pedro Snatchaway at the dinner of the Go- 
vernor of Barataria, rated the poor Professor, and ordered the question 
to be dropped immediately! So much for the practice of the ‘I 
Yartuffe in the manufacture of Russian Intellect. .The mad Astronomer 
10 Rasselas, who imagined himself entrusted with the distribution of rain 
and sunshine, is but a type of the far greater absurdity of the schemers 
who dream that the world will be instructed just as much or as little as 
they plepes. and that mind, in its vast and various combination, can be 
doled out according to order, “ as per margin.” ‘What human being is. 


entitled to say to the mighty and boundless current of t 
‘t Hither shalt thou come, and no further ; and here shall thy oat wae 


be stayed ?""—Despots, go to ! 

Curap Puptications.—Nothin spread of | action 
among the industrious classes of alety? than the ions: haiot 
and monthly from the press ; « 


cheap publications issued weekly a 


a seeeree portion consists of collections of anec 
which in is Not without its merits, excites: 
tor better inforsention)-=theve ore cuoay af thet saad 
containing the most sterling stuff in the lish Ja a 
They ite publications, fr natance, which we notice: 

The 8 Universal Histories and Ei 

former has commenced with Hume and Smollete : 










































= hich an octavo sheet, containing 16 closely-printed pages, is issued 
ts every week for two-pence ; and we can testify that it is very creditably 
k got up in all respects. A series of interrogatories is appended to each 
t, part, by which children may be exercised in their reading; the 
\- work is embellished with illustrative designs by Mr. Brooke, neatly cut 
t~ in wood by Mr. White.—The novels are, we believe, published in a simi- 
e lar manner: at any rate, we have seen a copy of the Vicar of Wakefield, 
consisting of a few of these sheets, which sells for ten-pence. It is obvious 
k Phow much this periodical re-publication of standard works contributes to 
the intellectual improvement of the journeyman, who can spare a few 
: pence out of his weekly earnings (or save it perhaps from the liquor-shop) 
though the inability to purchase a twenty or thirty shilling Book might 
< deprive him of the hope of acquiring it. wR 
Honentone Miracres.—lIn the spirited and clever publication called 
| the Medical Adviser of January 10, is a paper by Dr. Crampton on the 
7 pretended miracles of Prince Hohenlohe, in which the Doctor explains 
, the cures of Miss Lalor and Mrs. Stuart on natural principles, 7. e. by the 
4 force of imagination operating on the physical organization. Instances 
I are given in which much greater effects than “ restoring a young lady to 
; her voice, or a hypocondriacal nun to the use of her limbs,” were pro- 
: duced by moral excitements. The frequency of the organic disease of 
. the heart, arising from mental affliction, is mentioned ; and M. Corvisart 
, (Napoleon’s celebrated physician) is aoa for the fact, that “ in a sud- 
den excess of rage the hearthas actually burst.” Authenticated instances 
f are also referred to in which fathers have suckled their infants, the milk- 
z secreting gland, existing in male as well as female breasts, having been 
f called into action by the excitement of strong desire in the parent. Capt. 
’ Franklin describes (in his * Journey to the Polar Sea’’) an effect of this 
° kind in a young Chipewyan, who, having lost his wife, nursed his new- 
born infant, and to still its cries, applied its mouth to his breast. There 


is a similar narration of the philosophic Humboldt concerning a native of 
. South Americas; and indeed the production of milk in, male breasts is 
° said to be’by no means uncommon in that country. Dr. Crampton con- 
e cludes with hoping, that there will be no more * medical miracles,” and 
y observes'very jastly, that if! man will enlist the Deity in his affairs, he 
; should seek some “sign and wonder” more unequivocal than effects 
which Nature has so often proved herself capable of producing. 


——_---—_ --_ --- 
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COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
Tuesday, Jan. 13. 
CRIMINAL CONVERSATION-—-LODGE UV. HURRELL. 
Mr. Broveuam stated that. this was an action brought by the plaintiff 
to recover from the defendant a compensation for the injury he had sus- 
tained by being deprived of the society of his wife, between whom and 
the defendant a criminal congection bad subsisted. The plaintiff was a 
elerk at the west end of the t ; the defendant had the prospect of sue- 
ceeding to an ample fortune. In 1816, the plaintiff was married to his 
present wife (a milliner) and in 1821, some disputes having arisen in con- 
sequence of his wife's insisting that her mother should live with her, they 
agreed to separate. They did separate, but occasionally visited, and 
were upon good terms.. He (Mr. Brougham) was, however, prepared to 
admit. that no other intercourse took placé between them. They had at 
the period of the separation one child. The defendant came frequently to 
visit them while they lived together, and after the separation his visits to 
Mrs, Lodge were more frequent. In consequence of the connection, she 
became pregnant, aud was delivered of a child, in May, 1822; that the 
greatest care was taken to concea! the birth of this child; that the servant 
was strictly enjoined never to come in the plaintiff’s way while this child 
was under her care. It was not until the plaintiff’s suspicions were awak- 
; ened by the elder child talking of its little brother, that the plaintiff set 
about making inquiries which had induced him to bring the presentaction, 
It might be alleged, that,the separation was the husband's fault; but it 
would be considered also, that if the facts of the case should be proved, 
the plaintiff was not ouly saddled with a child which he knew not to be 
his own, but liable also (until he should procure a divorce) for all his 
wife's debts, which were very heavy. 
Several witnesses were now examined—among them, Elizabeth Hughes, 
, a servant at the house where Mrs. Lodge lived. She deposed that she 
had often seen the defendant (for whose mother Mrs. Lodge did business) 
visit Mrs. Lodge, both before and since the separation; that he would 
. sometimes go away on learning that Mr. L. was at home; that she once 
saw defendant on a sofa with his arm round Mrs. Lodge’s neck ; and that 
| she heard him leave the house one morning at half-past five. —This was 
: the strongest testimony; aud— =. 
‘The Lonp Cmiey Justice asked Mr. Brougham if he thought he could 
| go any farther ?—at présent he had made out no case. 
Mr. Brovguam feared he could not, unless he should call Mrs. Clough 
(Mrs. Lodge's mother) whi was Fy See esc toda, ©. 


The plaintiff, was therefore perenne: for want of evidence.+-(Thie de- 
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| féndant is 24 years of age 5 ige is 27, and said to be handsome.) 
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as an indictment against the defendant, a Spares elie 
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by Sir Alexander Campbell. The case had been tried before, and . the 
defendant found guilty, but a rule for a new trial had been obtained.— 
Counsel having been heard and evidence adduced, the Jury now acguitied 
Mr. Whitehead, believing, as it should seem, that he had been the inno- 
cent iatrument of the Reverend Swindler. 








COUNTY-HALL, WARWICK, Jan. 10. 
CARR U. LILLINGTON. 

This was an ingniry before the Sheriff to assess damages against the 
defendant for criminal conversation with the plaintiff’s wife, jadgment 
having gone by default.—Damages laid at 2,000/.—It appeared that the 
plaintiff was a merchant at Birmingham, and the defendant was his confi- 
dential clerk, with a salary of 200/. a-year. The plaintiff, in 1816, mar- 
ried his present wife—be was then 34, and she was only 19. Mr. Carr 
was frequeutly absent from home on business, and Mr, Lillington slept in 
his house during his absence. Some hints were forwarded to the plaintiff 
respecting his wife and Mr. Lillington ; but on the very evening of bis 
return, Mrs. Carr left her home and four young children, and joined the 
defendant in London.—The parties were religious characters, and some 
letters were read, written by Mr. Lillingtou to Mr. Carr just before the 
elopement, in which, after speaking of a death in a very pious strain, he 
says, “1 know not how to leave this meditation to descend to earthly con- 
siderations, of which my best interests have been assailed by wicked pro- 
fessions, but know that for all those things God will bring them into judg- 
ment. I have done my duty to all concerned. I have, . followed 
peace and pursued it, having a conscience pure; having acted with ho- 
nesty, purity, integrity, sincerity, and veracity."—And he concludes ano- 
ther in the following manner :—*¢ That we may all be partakers of the 
blessed inheritance in that world of bliss and glory, where there will be 
no more sorrow or sighing, but all tears witl be wiped away, isthe sin- 
cere wish of —Your most obedient servant,” &e. 

Witnesses were called, who deposed to the. happy state in which Mr. 
and Mrs. Carr lived, upto the period of elopement. At this time Mrs. 
Carr was about 26. years of age, and Mr. Lillington 25. The proof of 
the improper intimacy was chiefly supplied bythe, evidence of Rachel 
Lippell, the servant to Mr. Bunting, at No. 17, Benry-strect, Pentonville, 
who said that she remembered Mrs. Carr, comiggs to.the lod giogs. Mr. Lil- 
lington came on the Sunday morning fallowing'e -Witiléss’ took his name 
to Mrs. Carr, who desired.Me. Lillingtan to wi . Mrs. Carr. came 
to the drawing-reom door to ‘adgire Rica. She’ ie 2 tow da you do, 
William?” . They then went into the room together. 'Mrs. Carr, desired . 
witness to make up the bed in her room adjdining, the drawing-room. | 
Witness did.so. Shortly after Mr. Lillington called “for a bootejnck, 
Witness made up the bed for the day. Witnéss went soon after into’ the 
drawing-room to put coals on the fire; there was no ojejn- the drawing. 
room, thongh Mrs. Carr and Mr. Lillington were there ashort time before, 
Mrs. Carr's bed-room joined the drawing-room... ln.a, quarter of an liour, 
when she next came up, they returned to the drawing-room, Mrs Care 
first came out of the bed room in the same dress, and Mr. Lillington in 
three minutes after. Witness went into the bed-room in a quarter of an 
hour after, and observed the bed was tumbled.. She knew. two peaple - 
had lain there. She made the bed again. Witness went into the draw- 
ing-room soon after, and saw Mrs. Carr sitting with Ler arm round ‘Mr. 
Lillington’s neck. She saw them at another time; be was sitting ia a 
chair opposite to Mrs. Carr, with his legs on her lap. He slept there two 
nights, 

The Counsel for the defendant observed, among other things, that there © 
was too much reason to believe that this case was similar to all others, © 




























in the condition of the parties. The defendant was not, as the clerk. of 
the plaintiff, likely to aspire to the favour of his mistress without encou- 
ragement. In most similar cases the wife was the seducer. He was far 
from saying so with a view of wounding the lacerated feelings of the un- 
happy lady in question. The letters were read as evidence of his hypo- 
erisy; but it would appear that they were inspired by a true sense of reli- 
gion, aud as proof of the struggle which agitated his mind, autil he found 
that Mrs, Carr had left her family, aud had written for him. It was not 
in man to resist any longer. Eluman nature was weak, and the evil mixed 
up in its oepes tee must at times preponderate. The Jury must feel as 
men, and make allowance for the temptations of the defendant. Tlie de- 
fendant was now in America, and if vindietive damages were awarded, he 
would be an exile from his native country for life. ~“ 

The Unnea-Snenier then went over the evidence, and the Jary retired 
for half an hour, and then returned into Court with a verdict for the plain- — 
tiff—Damages 8002. and costs. | ‘ 


‘CAMBRIDGE SESSIONS, Jan, 12. re 
THE KING V. SUCH.—-CHARGE OF SWINDLING, | 

The Court-house was crowded to exce hear this trial, ow 
novelty of the charge and the resp 
reused. It was an indictment a 


emple, and lately a Member o 
fng’to deftand War. New 














since the days of Potiphar'’s wife, when there was a disparity of age and... 
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| tee: that be wonld send by the Safety Coach a copy of Virgil in 4 vols. and an 
a edition of Horace, to the Ball Inn, Aldgate, in order that they should be 
3 This letter was signed ** W. H. 
Ord, Trinity College.”—U pon the receipt of this letter, Mr. Newby pre- 

4 pared the books ; but he soon discovered that another letter bad been 
Ti written, addressed from the same place, though with a different name 
Py signed to it, also ordering books ; and there was strong reason for believ- 
i ing that the names subscribed were forgeries, committed for the same ob- 
‘ jeet and by the same person.—Under those circumstances, Mr. Newby 
: . . sent off the parcel to London as directed; but, in order to detect the 
a's fraud, if one, he dispatched an Officer to attend at the Bull in Aldgate, 
Sear and apprehend the person who should call for the parcel. This was ac- 
iz cordingly done, and the person so apprehended proved to be no other than 


forwarded to the writer of the letter. 


Mr. Such himself. 


91 Mr. Newby was the first witness examined, and he proved the correct- 
He had had transactions both with Mr. Such 
The value of the 


ness of the above statement. 
and Mr. Ord, and the former had always paid his bills. 
books sent was four guineas. 


m W. Burridge deposed that he went to the Bull Inn, Aldgate, in order to 
ied apprehend any person applying for the parcél directed forMr. Ord. Mr. 
ri Such came up and asked for it, and for another in the name of Hennitch, 

4 i which he was told was not there. He had in his hand a slip of paper at 


f witness said to him, “ That 


: upon him. so 
Joseph Gregory, a police-officer, corroborated this statement, adding, 


} that when Mr. Such was apprehended, he exclaimed, * Lord! it will be 
the rin of my family.” The witness took the slip of paper from his 


Be 


Lon waistcoat pocket—it was written upon as follows :— 
ae ‘¢ Mail Office, Friday Morning. 
“ Warreker, L.T. H. Hennitch—Mrs. Nelson—Safety—Bull, Newby. 


“ W. H. Oap.” 
“Tally O, Two Necks-——Wagstaff—Bull Inn— 
“W.H. Orn.” 


ah. “ Telegraph, Four Afternoon—Nicholson, Ord—Fly, G. and B. Boar.” 

! Mr. Ord deposed, that he was never in the Isle of Wight; that the 

ia letter seat to Mr. Newby was not written by him, or by his desire; and 

that he had never dealt with Mr. Newby. 

if Mr. Warreker proved that the letter seut to Mr. Newby was in the band- 
writing of Mr. Such. 

! | Mr. Geo. Henry French, of ‘Trinity College, was called, but did not 


+ r. 
Me Herr, Counsel for Mr. Such, now made several legal objections to 
tare That the case did not come within the Statute — 
2. That the prosecutor had nut been deceived by the fraud.—3. That pos- 
| session of the parcel having been obtained in London, the case was not 
i 
; 


within the jurisdiction of that Court. 

Mr. Paince contended, that the guilty intention was the only thing 

. nécessary to be established, and that the venue was correctly laid, 
The Recorper over-ruled the objections. 
. Mr. Such now rose and made his defence. He commenced it by ex- 
pressing the overwhelming feelings of his heart on standing there charged 
. as a common robber—accused of an offence against society, which he re- 
' Pars vered—against a God, at whose name be trembled, and whose worship he 
‘ Waterers A fier dwelling apon the extentof prejudice which had been ex- 
ae cited against him for six months, and expressing his happivess that the 
: objections urged by his Counsel, against his own suggestions, had been 
aL. over-ruled, and the case was to be tried upon its merits,—he proceeded to 


give the Jury 9 detail of circumstances, to the truth of every word of 


which, he said, he pledged himself before the face of Almighty God! He 
ef had won 9 wager of 10/.at a race at Newmarket of a stranger, a Mr. 
Hales, who gave him his card, and called upon him at Mrs. Perry's and 
paid him. Thus commenced an acquaintance which he should ever have 
cause to deplore. Another het was wagered, which he (Mr. Such) lost; 
he subsequently met Mr. Hales at Vauxhall-gardens, and invited him to 
his chambers, and such was the fascination of Mr. Hales’ manners, that 
he placed unbounded confidence in him. Mr. Hales said he was obliged 
to go to Brightoa ; and he told the Defendant, that he had been commis- 
sioved by Mr. Ord, Mr, Henniteb, and Lord Hay, to forward some parcels 








to them, which they expected in London from Cambridge—and he wished 
him (Mr. Sach) to attend to this business for him, and, on obtaining the 
poem, to keep them ina,.corner of his bed-room. ‘ This” (said Mr. 
— “| cooeentey, to do, and to pay whatever charge might be made, 


of 








ve Jur my The head and front of my offence hath 
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this extent, no te Be it to send a 
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the time, upon which “ Bull” was written, which he put into his pocket. 
He paid something, and took up the pareel. On his going down the steps, 
reel is not directed to you.” He murmur- 

ed, and witness took hold of his arm, and said he was his prisoner. He 
Pp was much confused, and asked to be allowed to go to his friends. He 
7 was taken to prison, and the above-mentioned slip of paper was found 


What was my conduct on the whole occasion ? I defy any human being, 
ose who look to fature advantage to themselves, to say that it 
he conduct of an innocent man. I repeat, before the face of Al- 
that my conduct was that of an innocent man; that 
my conduct is that of an innocent man, who has been imposed 
upon by a villain. This is the plain & unvarnisbed tale ; of the 
whole scene of misfortune. The same account I have always given, and 
the same I shall give at the judgment-seat of Christ.”—T he Defendaat 
now proceeded to urge, that he could have had no motive for the commis- 
sion of such acrime. He had an extensive library, and five editions of 
the very book in question ; so he could not have wanted it for perusal. To 
commit such « fraud for the purpose of profit, presupposed poverty; and 
the Magistrates had accordingly set him down as robbing for bread; but 
he could have been proved by Mr. French, had be appeared, that he had 
not only enough for himself, but 50 or 60/, to lend a friend; that he had 
lately taken up bills to the amount of between 80 and 90/.; that his father 
always paid the University and other bills; that he had himself been 
always studious, sober, and economical; that be was seldem out after 
five o’clock in the evening, and never after nine; that he had a cellar full 
of the best wines, and an excellent library ; and that he was ina state of 
affluence, and was a man of most punctilious honour—The defendant 
asked, whether it was not reasonable to suppose, that, if he wanted money, 
he would part with his chronometer, for which he could have got eighty- 
five guineas, rather than to have to send to Cambridge for 40s. worth of 
books to supply his necessities? This must be allowed to be a solecism, 
that a person who had the opportunities of obtaining eredit without hazard, 
should risk his character, nay his life (for this ease might have been pro- 
secuted capitally), by making a base experiment upon the name of ano- 
ther. Let the Jury look at the case as they would, they would see no 
more than this—that he formed acquaintances with greater speed: than dis- 
cretion, and the only point in dubio was, whether he was not the dupe of a 
villain, He was a very young man, but little versed in any arts but those 
of schools and colleges ; and was it miraculous that he should be deceived, 
when those whom he addressed were constantly the victims ofimposition ? 
He declared, that, as he hoped for salvation, he was cruelly and unjustly 
punished; that he complained not of prosecutors or ‘magistrates, who 
were carried away by the torrent of suspicion; and that whatever might 
be his fate, even though the verdict should hurry his dying mother to the 
rave, he should offer to God the effusions of # soul as resigned os it was 
innocent. Ifthe Jury believed him to be guilty, aftersuch positive assu- 
rances of innocence, they must believe him also to be the most perjured 
and iniquitous of God’s creatures, who would be content to destroy his 
soul through all eternity, upon condition of escaping from a trivial punish- 
ment. He begged the Jury to reflect upon the consequences of an onfa- 
vourable verdict to him and his family, and to prove by their decision that 
he would not be induced to ruin the hopes of his, brothers, who were all 
younger than himself, and to become the | | monstrari of every passer- 
by; that he would not by any act of baseness subject himself to banish- 
ment from his friends, a homeless living monument of blighted ambition 
and detected villany. He wanted not such an acquittal as would be cal- 
culated to throw the least shadow upon his innocence; sooner would he 
rush into the presence of his God. The acquittal he wanted was that 
which would restore him to confidence and felicity, the reward of his in- 
nocence and the test of bis truth.—[At the conclusion of this speech there 
were some expressions of admiration, but they were checked by the Re- 
corder. ' A be 
Mr. Sehp Spicer, of Bedfordshire: I knew Mr. Sach since he was a 
child, In my opinion he was a most upright young man; I would not 
have believed it whenI heard he was indicted; 1 supplied him with 
money ; his father desired that I should supply him, and never withdrew 
the order, He has not applied to me for several years, but | was always 
open to him. 
Mr. Randall: Mr. Such lived in my house for several months; Ido 


not think him capable of a swindling t tion. 
Mr. Thomas Spicer, draper, of Sheil: I knew Mr. Such 12 or 14 


years; I should not believe him ca a swindling transaction, aud 
will not believe it. oy 

Mr. Perry: Mr. Such lodged with me two Terms; he always behaved 
well at my house; 1 thought him alittle gay, bat I did not think him 
capable of any thing dishonest ; I would have trusted him any thing. 

Mr. James Phillips, shoemaker: 1 bave bad dealings with Mr. Such, 
and consider him ineapable of a swindling transaction. 
\ Mr. John , Series grocer; I know Mr. Sach; he dealf with me three 

rms; we to the tutor to pay ; I shoul aye i - 
ble of a swindling Gaetan : silk ii de 
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» @ tutor of Trinity College: Mr. Such is my pupil. 
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SS 
case was Of yast importance to the public, who should be informed that years of age, named Fletcher, the daughter of a labotrer in Blades’s-lane, 
no station, however high, could exempt a guilty person from the operation | Boston, during divine service, and in the vestry-room of the church, with 
fof the law. It was also of paramount importance to the defendant, for the | intent to commit a rape: and, for want of bail, was committed to goal to 
verdict must either restore fie to society, or consign him to infamy and ; take bis trial. The facts of the case, we are told, are too horrible for 
diserace worse than death. In the appeal made by the defendant to the | ordinary nerves to bear, and: too indelicate fot any one, save the moral 
feelings of the Jury, they were to consider that, powerful as it was, it | parson, Hadwen, of whom Kenningham was the apologist and advocate, 
consisted of mere assertions, unsupported by evidence. to detail: and it is matter of astonishment that he is committed for only 
The Jury retired, and in two hours returned a verdict of Guilty.—The | the minor offence. He is a native of Yorkshire: when chosen sexton of 
defendant seemed to be quite overcome at hearing his doom; he hid his | Boston, he was comparatively a stranger in the place, yet smooth-tongued 
face between his hands, and sobbed. as the serpent at the ear of Eve—and it seems as mischievous too. In 
The Recorper then addressed him, and said the evidence bad been } person he is about six feet high; and of his manners some estimate may 
such as to leave no doubt of his guilt in the minds of any who heard it— ]} be made by the fact, that he has been seen to produce, in pot-houses, 
The sentence of the Court was then passed upon the defendant—imprison- | quantities of teeth taken from skulls which have been dug up in the course 
ment for two years. of his avocation, and with some of these blanched remnants of mortality 
The defendant does not appear to be more than 18 or 19 years of age. | pick his own polluted jaws! When before the Magistrates on Thursday, 
The trial lasted 10 hours, and the Court aud passages were crowded up to | he confessed that the devil must be in him: of which devil ‘* God send 
the moment the sentence was passed. him a good deliverance.”—Stamford News, Jan. 9, 
os AcciDENT From SprinG-GuNs.—On Tuesday week, as a young man, 
OLD BAILEY. waiter at the Angel-inn, Ferrybridge, was returning home through the 
On Wednesday, William Henry Reynolds, aged 40, was charged with | woods at Stapleton, he missed his way, and unfortunately came in contact 
maliciously shooting at General Napier Christie Burton, with intent to | with the wires of a spring-gun, which immediately went off, and wounded 
murder him, or do him some grievous bodily harm. —The evidence given | him in a dreadful manner, The young man was immediately conveyed 
here was the same as that recently printed, when the case was before the | home, and is now in a fair way of recovery.— Doncaster paper.—[ What- 
Magistrates and Coroner—so it is unnecessary to repeat it. On the cross- | ever defence may be raised for setting spring-guns and trups in gardens 
examination of General Burton, he said, * I presume the prisoner was | and enclosures of such a description that no one can trespass on them 
under the influence of jealousy? I had seen the wife eight times since | without a strong presumption of an intention to commit larceny, it appears 
September, 1822; lama single man; I never was at his house but once | to us to be utterly inexcusable to set them in any place where a mere 
in my lifey and the prisoner was present at the time. Mrs. Reynolds, | | trespasser, and, above all, an unconscious of unwilling trespasser, may be 
understand, has left the prisoner twice. I do not know that the prisoner | exposed to their fatal consequences. We know that the Judges have 
could have any malice against me, but from this unhappy feeling of jea- | differed in opinion on this point, and that some of them have given a sort 
lousy.” of sanction to the practice of setting these mortal engines, but some of the 
The prisoner offered nothing in his defence; bat his Counsel called | Judges have also been of a directly opposite opinion. We confess we 
several witnesses as to character, who spoke of him as mild, weil-tem- | cannot see, if the discharging, without necessity, a gun into a crowd, 
pered, and kind to his wife, . though you have no malice against any particular individual, be, if it be 
The Jury, after being out of Court about 20 minutes, pronounced a [| followed by death—murder ; if to shoot a tresspasser who is crossing your 
verdiet of Guilty, with a strong recommendation to mercy, on account of | grounds, merely because he is a trespasser, be murder (as it certainly is) ; 
previous good character. we cannot see, from a parity of reasoning, how he who sets a mortal engine 
to destroy a trespasser, though that trespasser may not be known to him, 
should not, if his act cause death, be also a murderer, -Sir Allan Chambre, 
one of the late Justices of the Common Pleas, gave his opinion, that 
spring-guns are illegal. But, certainly, if it be allowable for a geutleman 
ak -guns in his wood, a farmer may set them in his corn, his 





POLICE, 
o tye rs TOWN-HALL. - : 

A young creature, 13 years of age, was brought by John Kinsey,-the 
officer, who stated to the Magistrate, that on Tuesday morning he went in. 
quest of her, in consequence of her absconding from her parents on the 
previous night, and found her in the first floor ve house of the most infa- 
mous description, No. 263, -street, Newington, kept by one Griskin, 
surrounded by thieves, prost nd beggars, on the knee of one cf the 
latter of whom she was sittin, arently delighted. There was no far- 
niture in this den of infamy, other than two beds thrown on the floor, and 
the fire before which they sat made between piles of old bricks: and 
from this place she was removed by force alone —The distressed mether 
and grandmother of the infatuated girl, whose father holds a respectable 
situation in a public establishment, reluctantly gave the Magistrate to 
understand, that this was the fifth instance of the kind ; the first of which 
took place from a boarding-school, when she was barely 1: years of age. 
That on the last previews occasion, her father, whose hopes in her were 
utterly destroyed, had, on the receipt of a penitent letter, written in the 
hour of distress, received her again in the face of reiterated assertions 
never to see her more, and the present was the return she made him — 
Alderman Smira said, there was nothing before him, as a Magistrate, that 
he could act — ; but urged the propriety of again taking the unhappy 
girl home, and using renewed efforts to reclaim her—To this suggestion 
was replied, that by this last act the affections of her father had become 
exhausted, and replaced by # rong feelings of exasperation and 
horror at her conduct, that any on again to receive her was useless: 
he had gives her up in despair, uested the Magistrate to use coer- 
cive measures.~-Alderman 8 stated, that in the present shape 
he had no authority, and ad he wilful girl by asking, ‘* Had her 
parents. iven her cause to leave them ?"—The answer was, “ No, they 
er did.”-Alderman Smrru : Have they treated you with kindness ?” 
—f They ever did ;” but, in a eu d tone, “1 won't go back for all 
_ —Here an affecting scene took place, the mother surrendering to 
Her child everything for her comfort, which the other received with sullen 
iedidierewoe 5 and this victim of headstrong ion left the Justice-room, 
: ter receiving from Mr. Alderman Smith every admonition caleulated to 
urn her from the destructive path she pursued, that could be given, added 





returns Should we haye of killed and wounded from the hunts? On 
the Ist of September we should have mote Sportsmen Shot than partridges. 
+Globeand:Traveller.. . A ovios ' 

Darine Burcrary,—At an éarly hour on Wednesday week, the house 
of Mr. J. Brogden, jeweller, Bridgewater-square, Barbican, was broken 
into by a most daring gang of burglars, who had first obtained an entrance 
into the house adjoining, at present unoceupied, and from thence made 
their way into Mr. Brogden’s counting-honse. A young lad, apprentice, 
slept in the room above, and just as the watchman, was ¢alling two, he 
heard a noise, and having listened for a few minutes longer, he entertained 
no doubt that there were robbers, and, throwing up the window, he 1 rung 
a rattle; a number of watchmen quickly collected; the burglars hearii 
the bustle, retreated through the empty house, and ascended to the roo 
and were seen by the persons in the street, el at intervals over 
the tiles, until nearly six o'clock, when they escaped; there wei re at 







leads, and passed through the corner into @ yard eating with 
Golden-lane; the fifth descended into a house in Brackley-street, and, 
presenting a pistol at the occupier, threatened to blow his brains out if he 
did not let him into the street; the determined. air of the robber left the 
poor terrified man no alternative but compliance, and the villain conse- 
quently escaped, In their confusion they abandoned some implements 
with which they had effected the burglary. A reward of 501. is offered 
for the apprehension of the offenders. Mr, Brogden was not in town at 
the time. Had the fellows not been so speedily discovered, they would 
have secured a handsome booty, as there was a great deal of valuable 
property in the counting-house. 7 














DEATHS, : 
On Monday, suddenly, in his counting-house, of a At of: 
Massy a: Chairman of the Committes at s 
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had time to make the usual rernecting 
when he sunk ander the fatal stroke was is 
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NEW THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 


TTOMORROW, Jan. 19, KENILWORTH, or the Days of Good 
yee Bess. And HARLEQUIN and the FLYING CHEST.—Tuesday, a 


new Opera, called ring, or the Rose Queen,—Wednesday, the 
H .—Thursday, Philandering. — Friday, Philandering.—Saturday, the 
Jea' Wite.—Harlequin and the Flying Chest every Evening until further 
notice. 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 
TTOMORROW , Tan. 19, KING JOHN; King John, Mr. Young. 
And HARLEQUIN and POOR OLD ROBIN, or the House that Jack built. 
Tuesday, the Cortex. And a Holand for an Oliver. Wednesday, the Man 
of the World.—Thursday, John Boll.—-Pridey, Timour the Tartar.—Harlequin 
and Poor Robin every Evening till further notice. 





a Eee ——— 


ADELPHI THEATRE, STRAND. 

TOMORROW, Jan. 19, and dating the Week, a new Melo-drame, 
entitfied BT. RONAN’S WELL. And DOCTOR FPAUSTUS and the BLACK 

DEMON,o  arlequin and the Seven Fairies of the Grotto. 





PORTRAIT OF THE KING. 
Dedicated, by perinission, to his Royal Highness the Duke of York, 
NEW PORTRAIT of his PRESENT MAJESTY, Engraved in 

Mezzotinto by Mr. LUPTON, from Mr. Wivell’s celebrated Drawing. 


Published by W. Sams, Royal Subscription Library, St. James’s-strect. 
The PORTRAIT of his Royal Highness the Duke of YORK will be ready very 


shortly. 
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BURNS ILLUSTRATED. 
Just published, 
A, PRINT, taken from the Tale of TAM O'SHANTER,; being the 
first of a Series of Kagravings from the Poems of Robert Burns. Painted 
and Engraved by John Barnet. Size of the Print, 12 inches by 8}. Proof Im- 
pressions, 1). le. Prints, 12s. 
London: published by Hurst, Robinson, arid Co. 90, Cheapside, and 8, Pall.mall. 
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‘ In a few days, 
A NEW EDITION of the LIBERAL, No. L. containing the 
rosecuted VISION OF JUDGMENT. 
London: printed Tor John Hunt, 22, Old Bond-street, and 33, Tavistock-street, 
Covent garden. 
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Tomorrow, in 2 vols, Svo. price Bs. boards, 
TUISTORY of the LITRRATURE of SPAIN and- PORTUGAL. 
M. DE. SISMONDI. Forming the Conclusion of his History of the 


Literature of the South of Europe. With Notes by Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 
: Printed for Henry Colburn and Co. Condvit-street. 


Se ee ee te aT es ee a ge ” orn “ . ~ 
COUNT LAS CASES’ JOURNAL of the CONVERSATIONS 

ef NAPOLEON. This important and interesting Work being now con- 
claded by the publication of the 7th and 6th Parts, those who have not yet 
completed their Sets are requested to make application to their respéetive 








Kookse lvrs-—i0, Conduit-street. 
CP Rt oe Tow days will be publinhed, price Ja. 


dressed to the Public at large, and to every Reader of the Quarterly Re- 
view in particular. By WILLIAM HONE. 

London, printed for W. Hone, 45, Ludyate-hill; and sold by all Booksellers 
in Town avd Cougtry. 


DOLBY'S UNIVERSAL HISTORIES. 


H UME and SMOLLETT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, Parts I. 
and I.; cath Part 06 demy 8vo pages, price Is. 

To parents, guardians, tutors, and all persens desirous of acquiring or impart- 
ing Historical Knowledge, this work is poapeinnny offered. In order to im- 
press all the important historical facts on the memory of young persons, and 
to renovate that of adults, Chapters of Interrogatories are introduced at regular 
ints with references to the page, column, aud paragraph where the sola- 
tians be found.--This work is printed with cntirely new type, on the finest 
paper: cold- Fomor sno embellished with original Deawspap on wood, by Mr, 

; Mr 


1. Beooke, the Historical Draftaman, and engraved by . White. 
Printed and by Thomas Dolby, 299, Strand (removing to 17, Cathe- 
rimeatroet, 


Jn one vol. vo. price Ts. bds. 
QOBSER\ ATIONS, illustrative of the HISTORY and TREAT- 

MENT of CHRONTO DEBILITY, the Prolific Source of Indigestion, Spas- 
modic Diseases, and various Nervous Avfections. By WILLIAM SHBARMAN, 
M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians, President of the Medical 
Society of London, Senior Physician to the Royal West London Infirmary, and 
Vhysician to the London Dispensary. 

Published by T. and G. Underwood, 32, Fleet-strect. 








In one thick volume, I%mo. 5e. bound ; containing 500 es letter-presq, and 
exhibiting a greater extent of information than oes similar Work yo in 
circulation, 


AN ABRIDGMENT of the HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Invasion of Cesar to the Death of George I. By Dr. GOLDSMITH. 
With a Contin to the commencement of the Reign of George IV. To 
which » a a ay ee Rey. ALEX. STEWART, 
Author Jornelius Nepos rtati 
ae ‘s Poems, &c. &c. 7 ym. Se 

: was the good fortune to hive the Continuation, which brings 
flown the © to the end of the reign of our late Sovercign, written by a 
Gentleman, evinces his to estimate, if abe to 


own 
emulate, the excellencies of his predecessor. T. itio do 

to ascribe a of merit which entitles it to its proud position. Tt is we 
the pews of extensive reading and careful r ion.""—New Edinburgh 
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SPERSIONS ANSWERED: an Explanatory Statement, ad- | 


THE EXAMINER. 


GHAKSPEARIAN READINGS, by Mr. SMART, every Thursday 

Evening, at bis Town Residence, 50, West Side of Leicester-square.—On 
THURSDAY NEXT, January 22, precisely at Eight o’clock, the Tragedy of 
MACBETH, being the first of a Series of Eight Plays, which will be continued 
weekly. After the Play, as a Comic Reading, an Introduction of various Shaks- 
pearian Characters.—Subscriber’s transferable Ticket for the Eight Plays, One 
Sovereign. Single Ticket for the first Evening, 3s. 6d. ;, for any succeeding 
Evening, 5s. Tickets may be had as above; at Hookham’s, Old Bond-street ; 
and Richardson’s, Royal Exchange ; where Prospectuses may be ubtained gratis, 








los a3 ~ Non epeieabilthaaadeateerempnapeiananntenemonyianaynsitaniacteroitiitaetition 
werd — . . 

ARTISTS’ ANATOMICAL SOCIETY.—The Second Course. of 

LECTURES will commence on TUESDAY NEXT, January 20.—Gentlemen 
desirous of joining the Society are requested to transmit their names and 
address, as early as possible, tothe Secretary, at No. 34, King-street, Hoiborn, 
where every particular may be learnt by applying between Eight and Nine 
o’clock on Tuesday and Friday Evenings. 
By order, 


Py. AGER, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. will/begin 
his next Course of LECTURES and EXAMINATIONS on thé THEORY 
and PRACTICE of PHYSIC, CHEMISTRY, and the MATERIA MEDICA, at 
his Theatre, 69, Margaret-street, Cavendish-square, on MONDAY, Feb. 2, at 
Eight in the Morning.—Three Courses are given every Year, each occupying 
nearly four Months. Further particulars may be known by applying to Dr. 
Ager, at his Residence above-mentioned. 


a 

fPHE LONDON and WESTMINSTER WINE and SPIRIT 
COMPANY are now selling fine White Sparkling Champagne at the low 
price of 41. 10s. per dozen; they have a parcel at 4 guineas only, but thongh 
bright and effervescent, is yet destitate of that peculiar fragrance, body, 
and what is termed quality, so congenial to the taste and delight of the Con- 
noisseur. They are also in possession of some extraordinary First Growth 
Champagne, part of which having been introduced at the tables of the Heat Fon 
celicnt 


Tros. FatrRLanpD, Hon. Sec. 

















at S, can now be offered at the very modcrate price of 5 guineas. 
Claret, St. Julien et la Rose, at 60s., pints at 36s. 


4 to 5 guineas per dozen. Port of the vintage of 1820, at 1001. per pipe, and the 





La Fitte and Margeau from — 


real Bomreteiro, allowed to be of the finest flavour ever imported, at 1101.; » 


hogsheads and quarter casks in_the same proportion ; and White Wines, of, all 
descriptions, in the wood, on the most reasonable terms; or in dozens, at the 
following moderate prices :— 


(FOR READY MONEY ONLY) 


French Bottled Port 363. to 42s, | Cape Madeira - Iés. 18s. — 2is. 

Crusted Do. 2 to 7 years in Superior, Sherry flavour 24s. 
Bottle. . .+. . 488. G3s.| Red Pontac’.' . '.’ *. 24s. 

Brown and Pale Sherry . 368. 44s. Do? Port: wi. 285. 

Fine Amontillado . . 50s. | Very curious Hock,.a re- 

Vidonia, Lisbon, Mountain 40s. markably pleasant ta- 

Very superior Bucellas 40s. We Wine .°", > se 288. 
East and West India Madeira 46s... 50s. | Constantia, in pints . . 28s. 
Old Hock, Sauterne, Barsac, Grave, Moselle, Frontigniac, &c. 

French Brandy, Bourdeaux 2is.| English Gin . . 8s. 6d. 10s. 12s. 

Do. Cognac’. 23s. 258:)/Ol@Tom . =. . .« « 13s. 6d. 
Rum.i4s. Best Do, ... 15s, | Irish Whiskey «. ... 13s. 
Schedam Hollands . 24s.| Fine Orange Shrub . , 143. 


Fine White Brandy, Noyau, Curacoa, and Maraschino. 
Country orders, post-paid, enclosing remittances, addressed to Mr. Wm. God- 
free, 16, Straud, promptly attended to.—Observe, the Vaults and Premises are 
near Charing-cross, and opposite St. Martin’s Church, 


, FOR CORNS; BU &c. , 
ORRIS’'S ROYAL BRUNSWI RN. PLASTER, 
pared from a Recipe belonging to her Majesty. It is an ex 
Remedy for eradicating Corns, and giving relief to'those who have hard fl 
substances at the bottom of their feet, without the least pain or inconvenience, 
and will prove a very useful Family Plaster for fresh Wounds.and , like- 
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wise for Bunions. Prepared by G. Morris, Chemist, to ‘the, Royal’ Family, . 


Kensington. 
Sold in boxes, at Is. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. by Butlers, Chemists, 4, Chea , St. 
9 ooo coe, Repeere et ae Argyle Rooms, London ; Waterloo- 
ace, Edinburgh; Sackville-street, Dublin; and by the princi Medicine 
‘enders throughout the United Kingdom. ; ¢ v 14 
N.B. Be careful to ask for Morris’s Brunswick Corn Plaster. © 
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N EW ASSORTMENT of GENTLEMEN’S SUPERFINE HATS. 

~—RICHARD HITCHIN, HAT-MAKER, respectfully begs leave ta solicit 
the attention of his Friends and the Public to a weritdet aul extensive assort- 
ment of Gentlemen’s Superfine Hats, of a superior quality and most approved 
shapes, vom he s — “yo on reasonable terms, Also, a great variety of 
Ladies’ Velvet and Beaver Bonnets, trimmed in the most fashionable 

23, King-street, corner of New.street, Covent-garden. pale. 


BEALS GREASE.—Just received by the Pallas, Capt, Jones, a 
suppl y of the above article, which i for use, without the least admix- 

ture, only a little perfume to keep it s e high estimation this a 

has long held for making the Hair grow any remarks from the Im 

unneces ; he will only add, that depended upon as genuine, 

and that it is very pleasant for dressing , making it beautifully seft and 


glossy. 

Sold by the Importer, JAMES ATKINSON, PERFUME RD- 
STREET, SOHO-SQUARE, London; and, by appoiaamaut. by Me Bert 
22, Hatton-garden, and most respectable Perfumers in London; ‘but J: A. war- 
rants none genuine but what has his signature to the wrapper reund each pot. 


CHILBLAINS, RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS; &. 0 
is the basis 
asa 







THE CAJEPUT OPODELDOC.—Cajeput Oil, which 

of this Opodeidoc, has been long highly esteemed on the 
remedy for Chronic Rhewnatism, Spasmodic Affections, 
Serpers ane arporeent of ns ae Sprains, ar eet 

experience of late years, in Eng » proves that it 

ter given of it by the most eminent in the 

laints. ans combined in the 

£, an 
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be Howr, at the Examiner Office, ie3 
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Bartelot, | 





